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1a Wo ANSVIDCOUNI, LESIRGY 
Twenty-first Duddell Medallist. 


(See back of plate.) 


F. W. ASTON, F.R.S., TWENTY-FIRST DUDDELL MEDALLIST 


The twenty-first Duddell Medal was presented to Dr. Aston on 23 May 1945 by the 
President, Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade, F.R.S. 

The medallist, who is 67, was educated at Malvern College and Mason College, and 
at the Universities of Birmingham and Cambridge. 

He is known to all physicists for his invention, development and application of the 
mass spectrograph, and it is for this work that the medal was awarded. His mass spectro- 
graph, first designed and constructed in 1919, made use of a new method of electro- 
magnetic focusing, which, he revealed on the occasion of the presentation, was worked 
out numerically for a particular case, a method which he preferred to that of calculating 
algebraically a more general case. With the instrument and its successors he established first 
that most elements consist of mixtures of isotopes, later that the masses of these isotopes 
are very close to integers if the mass of oxygen is taken as 16, and then that the differences 
from whole numbers varied in a systematic, and not in an entirely random way. For 
this last work, using a much improved spectrograph, he has measured masses with a 
precision of 1 part in 20,000, and thus determined the binding energy of light elements 


with great accuracy. By measuring also the relative abundances of the different isotopes, 


Aston is enabled to compute “ chemical atomic weights ’’ with precision. 
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DEFINITIVE EQUATIONS FOR THE FLUID 
RESISTANCE OF SPHERES 


By C.eN--DAVIES; 
Industrial Health Research Board, Medical Research Council, London 


MS. received 22 Fanuary 1945 


ABSTRACT. For calculation of terminal velocities it is convenient to express the 
Reynolds’ number, Re, of a moving sphere as a function of the dimensionless group #Re?, 
where ¢ is the drag coefficient. The following equations have been fitted by the method 
of least squares to critically selected data from a number of experimenters : 


R 
i. Re= aS —0:00023363(¢Re*)? + 0-0000020154(%Re*)? — 0-0000000069105(4Re?)* 


for Re<4 or #Re?< 140. This tends to Stokes’ law for low values of Re. It is specially 
suited to calculation of the sedimentation of air-borne particles. The upper limit corre- 
sponds to a sphere weighing 1-5 vg. falling in the normal atmosphere, that is, one having a 
diameter of 142 uw for unit density. 


2. log Re= —1:29536-+-0-986 (log Re”) —0-046677 (log Re)? + 0-0011235 (log 4Re?)3 
for 3< Re< 10,000 or 100< #Re?< 4:5 .10?. 


Correction for slip in gases should be applied to Stokes’ law by the following ex- 
pression, based on the best results available : 


lise “(1 -257-+- 0-400 exp (—1-10a/1)], 


where the mean free path / is given by 7/0-4990¢. 
This conveniently transforms to the following for the ped nenaron of particles in air 


at pressure p cm. mercury : 


ice 5716-32 .10-4-++-2:01 . 10 -* exp (— 2190ap)]. 
a 


Sle LLIN) IPIROND NOE APH VIN| 


COMMON requirement in the interpretation of experiments is a knowledge 
of the fluid resistance offered to the motion of spheres; work on viscosity, 
or involving the sedimentation of dusts or liquid suspensions, can be 

cited, and there are many other applications. Experiments on this subject have 
been carried out since the time of Newton and there exists a large bulk of material 
upon which various empirical equations have been based. None of these, 
however, is derived quantitatively from selected data, and most suffer from the 
disadvantage that explicit solution for the terminal velocity of a falling sphere is 
impossible. 

The present attempt provides equations which do not exhibit this defect. 
It is not possible to deduce a single formula, covering all sizes and speeds, without 
overburdening it with constants; the wide range which must be covered, for 
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practical reasons, has, therefore, been split into two. ‘The equation covering the 
lower section tends to Stokes’ law, in the limit, and at the same time is accurate 
for spheres of any size, large compared with the mean free path, and weighing 
less than 1-5 pg. (diameter 142 » for unit density) falling freely in normal air; 
hence it is useful for most problems concerned with air-borne particles and also 
provides the best available assessment of viscosity experiments. ‘The other equa- 
tion continues, using logarithms on account of the large range, up to a Reynolds’ 
number equal to 10,000, above which value the interest becomes purely aero- 
dynamical. This region covers all spheres falling through normal air which have 
masses betwen 1:1 yg. and 0-48 g. 

Finally, the effect of slip for motion through gases in the Stokes’ law region 
is discussed in the light of the best available experimental data. 


§2. THEORETICAL BASIS 


A sphere of diameter d moving steadily through a medium of density o 
and viscosity 7, with velocity v, experiences a resistance force W. Hence, if 
no other variables are concerned, the problem is summarized by the equation 


(G30, 3,9 WV) = ee (1) 
By Buckingham’s theorem (1914) this can be reduced to 


(i 2) en @) 


v’ qmd%av? 


where v=7/o is the kinematic viscosity of the fluid and the factor 8/7 is inserted 
for conventional reasons. wvd/v is the Reynolds’ number, Re, and 8W/7d?av? is 
the drag coefficient, %. The latter can be regarded as a variable coefficient 
which must multiply the product of cross-section (7d?/4) and dynamic pressure 
(4ov?) in order to yield the resistance: hence the numerical factor. 

Convention has established the practice of exhibiting experimental results as 
graphs of Re against %. This is more convenient than plotting the actual measure- 
ments, such as velocity and diameter, since, by equation (2), a single curve must 
be obtained for all possible variations of fluid and sphere, providing the conditions 
of equation (1) are not transgressed. Also, because Re and ys are dimensionless 
any consistent system of units may be used in the measured quantities without 
altering their magnitudes. However, if it is desired to use such a curve to derive 
velocities, indirect procedure is necessary since v occurs in both variables. 

This obstacle is avoided by arranging equation (2) thus: 


f(Re, pRe®) =0, 


since # Re? =8W/ov?, which contains only properties of the fluid. In the case 
of a sphere rising or falling freely at its terminal velocity we have 


W=(m—m')g, 


m being its mass and m’ the mass of fluid displaced. Hence if Re is expressed by 
an equation in #Re?, the independent variable involves only the mass of the 
sphere and the nature of the fluid, so that direct solution for v is possible. 

Stokes’ law of resistance can be reduced to 


Resp Ren i240) Von a ie sian (4) 
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This is well established for very small values of Re, but it forecasts too low a 
resistance as Re increases. Hydrodynamical equations due to Oseen and 
Goldstein are valid a little further than that of Stokes, but then yield resistances 
which are too great. The precise determination of a point at which experiments 
show these equations to be in error by a definite amount is a matter of difficulty. 
The equation of Goldstein is cumbersome and apparently little better than that of 
Oseen, while the latter’s suffers from the disadvantage that it leads to a quadratic 
in Re when ;Re? is made the independent variable. It is therefore inconvenient 
to fit an empirical polynomial in Re? to the experimental results which would 
tend, as Ke diminished, to Oseen’s expression. For this reason the procedure 
adopted has been to fit selected observations, by the method of least squares, 
with a polynomial in Re? which passes through the origin of a plot of Re against 
%Re? and which has, at the origin, the slope given by equation (4). In other 
words it tends to Stokes’ law as Re tends to zero. In order to give a satisfactory 
fit for Re less than 4, a quartic in #Re? has been found necessary; this leaves 
three coefficients to be determined by least squares, since there is no absolute 
term and the coefficient of the first-power term is 1/24. 

For Re>4 a cubic, using the logarithms of the same variables, has been 
deduced. This contains four numerical constants. It is thus not possible to 
make it tend to Stokes’ law, in the limit, and it must not be used for lower 
Reynolds’ numbers. ‘The upper limit of validity is Re=10*, which is a little 
beyond the point at which the drag coefficient passes through a minimum. 
Experimental data at higher Reynolds’ numbers are not discussed. 


§3. OBSERVATIONS WITH REYNOLDS’ NUMBERS LESS THAN 4 


The latest determinations are due to Modller (1938) and cover the range 
0-0507 <Re<1-603. His results are corrected for wall effect by Faxén’s method, 
and he was at pains to keep the correction small; it ranges from 0:02% to 0-81%, 
and the ratio of sphere diameter to the diameter of the vessel is always below 
0:02. Schmiedel (1928) covers the range 0-053 <Re <1-493 and uses the Faxén 
correction, which varies between 1:1°% and 7:7%, the ratio of sphere to tube 
diameter being between 0-018 and 0-074. Liebster (1927) has results for 
0-1355 <Re<1-927, also evaluated by Faxén’s formula. The maximum wall 
correction is 2:68°% and the least 0-21°%, with diameter ratios up to 0-0525. 
Seven results for 2-32 <Re<4-16 have been used from a series of experiments 
extending to higher Reynolds’ numbers. The diameter ratios were all below 
):0353, and no correction has been applied for wall effect. 

The Faxén correction is based upon Oseen’s equation, which is increasingly 
erroneous as Re exceeds unity. However, with increasing Re, the correction 
diminishes and is probably quite negligible in this instance. There is no experi- 
mental work on wall effect from Re2 until we come to determinations by 
Lunnon in the region of Re~10*. For a diameter ratio 0-02 at Re=0-4 the Faxén 
sorrection to the drag coefficient is 14°% ; at Re=10* an equation given by Lunnon 
yields a 1°, correction for diameter ratio 0-022. It appears, therefore, that over 
1 very wide region the wall effect may be small and approximately constant. . 

Use of the Ladenburg formula for wall effect gives a correction which is 
ndependent of Reynolds’ number, ‘Thus, as the Reynolds’ number ese 

18-2 
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too great an allowance is made for the increased resistance due to wall effect; 
experimental data are thereby shifted to show specious agreement with Stokes’ 
law, though coincidence at lower values, which would be genuine, may be | 
impaired. The data of Arnold (1911) show this defect. Many of his determina- | 
tions involved a large wall correction. Lemin (1931) covered the range | 
0:00028 <Re <0:0053; he showed, in this region of very low Reynolds’ numbers, | 
that the Stokes-Ladenburg formula was valid if the diameter ratio was below 
0-06. We are not concerned with Lemin’s figures in the present discussion, | 
since their function is the confirmation of Stokes’ law, but Arnold has results for 
0:002<Re<1-9. These have been recalculated by Schiller (1932) with the 
Faxén correction, and we have adopted for use in this paper those having a 
diameter ratio below 0-06, following Lemin, and within the range 0-05 <Re <0-19. 

There remains for consideration the work of Allen (1900). Timing the ascent 
of air bubbles in aniline and water, he covered a range from Re=0-009 up to 25. 
The results are scattered, relative to modern measurements, and, while of his- 
torical importance, do not merit inclusion in our analysis. Some measurements 
were also done with spheres of paraffin wax rising through aniline for 
0-554<Re<20:2. Drag coefficients calculated from these are consistently high 
relative to those from the workers previously mentioned, so these figures are 
likewise ignored. 

We are left with determinations due to Moller, Schmiedel, Liebster and 
Arnold. Computed values of Re? written in order of Reynolds’ number are 
given in table 1 and number 68 in all. The lower limit of Reynolds’ number 
was selected as 0:05, since below this the failure of Stokes’ law is negligible. 
Moller’s figures deviate progressively from those of Schmiedel for Re>0-2 in 
the direction of low resistance, Consistent error of 1% in viscosity determina- 
tions, a possibility which Méller states may exist in his own work, could not 
account for this. Liebster’s points, on the whole, lie nearer to Mdller’s than to 
those of Schmiedel. The latter has been criticized because of the magnitude of 
the wall correction applied in some cases (8%), but these individual experiments 
do not fall out of the general sequence which is established by many having only 
a 2% correction. Liebster’s correction exceeded 2° in only one instance. 
Moller was careful to keep the correction small because he wished to demonstrate 
whether experiments conformed more closely to Oseen’s law than to Stokes’. 
His conclusion would have been unconvincing if the correction had been larger 
than the small difference in question. 

There seems to be no reason for weighting the determinations of these four 
workers unequally ; accordingly their observations have been fitted by the method 
of least squares with the following equation: ; 


Re =Re?/24 — 0:00023363 (Re?) + 0-0000020154 (Re?)8 
— 0-0000000069105 (pRe?)*. 2... (5) 
This, therefore, represents the best available means of calculating terminal 
velocities for Re<4 or /Re? <140. 
The fit of this equation and the scatter of the observations can be judged by 
the residuals, shown in table 1, and by the quantities in table 2. Owing to the 
wide range of Re values (eighty-fold) the residuals would be greater for the higher 
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Table 1 
Calculated Residuals, v 
Auth 2 D 2 
Cale of oe Re Exp. — Cale. o 
1M 0-0507 1-235 0-0531 ada (a4 16.10-8 
2s 0:0531 1:296 0-0536 5 25 
3A 0:0538 1-288 0-0533 5 25 
4A 0-0624 1-472 0-0608 16 256 
SA 0-0771 1-873 0-0772 = 1 
6M 0-0865 2-107 0-0868 a3 9 
7M 0-0882 2-130 0-0877 5 25 
8M 0-1000 2-431 0-0999 1 1 
9M 0-1008 2-453 0-1008 0 0 
10S 0-1008 2-503 0-1029 es} 441 
11S 0-1059 2-610 0-1072 ={3 169 
12A 0-1090 2-613 0-1073 17 289 
13.1 0-1355 3-292 0-1347 8 64 
144A 01450 3°575 0-1461 =i 121 
150A 0-1510 3-625 0:1481 29 841 
16S 0-1515 3-801 0-1551 ==36 1296 
17S 0-1537 3°855 0-1573 = 36 1296 
18A 0-1570 3-870 0-1579 = 9 81 
19L 0-1600 4-024 0-1640 —40 1600 
20S 01636 4-084 0-1664 ZS 784 
21M 0-1703 4-213 0-1715 12 144 
22M 0:1730 4-256 0-1733 = 9 
23 A 0-1900 4-658 0-1892 8 64 
24M 0-2016 5-004 0-2029 1G 169 
25M 0-2038 5-054 0-2049 = ti 121 
26S 0-2437 6-242 0-2515 Ok: 6084 
27M 0:2687 6-723 0-2702 =45 225 
28 M 0:2751 6°776 0-2722 29 841 
29L 0-3160 7-719 0-3086 26 676 
30S 0-3287 8-470 0-3373 — 86 7396 
31M 0-3847 9-779 0-3869 2 484 
32M 03914 9-848 0-3895 19 361 
33S 04755 12-490 0-4877 = 122 14884 
34S 0:4924 12-933 0-5040 =116 13456 
35S 0-4953 13-043 0-5080 —127 16129 
36L 0-5110 12-663 0-4942 168 28224 
378 0:5157 13-702 05320 —163 26569 
38M 0:5547 14-328 05547 0 0 
39M 05592 14-416 05579 13 169 
40 L 0-5660 15-443 0-5948 —288 82944 
Sl we 0:5680 14-646 0:5662 18 324 
42M 06464 16-910 0-6470 — 6 36 
43 M 06491 17-013 0-6506 — 15 225 
445 06693 18:377 06985 = 992 85264 
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Table 1—continued 


Calculated Residuals, v 
Author Re pRe* 4 es g Heo Cale v 
45 L 0-6810 17-810 0:6787 23 529 
468 087277 20:275 0:7644 —367 134689 
47S 0-7489 19-570 0-7400 89 7921 
485 0-7640 19-620 0:7418 229) 49284 
49 M 0:8389 21-996 08233 156 24336 
SORS 0:9241 26-08 0:9615 — 374 139876 
S145 1-005 27:79 1-017 —120 : 14400 
SS 1:042 28:95 1-055 —150 22500 
DSS) 1-087 Stet 1et25 — 380 144400 
54M 1-169 31:29 1-130 390 152100 
Sole 1-242 35-64 1-268 — 260 67600 
56L 1-492 40-67 1-425 670 448900 
SS) 1-493 42-93 1-494 —10 100 
58 M 1-501 41-30 1-444 570 324900 
59 L e550) 42°18 1-471 590 348100 
60 M 1-603 45-04 1°551 520 270400 
61 L 1-927 56°33 1-896 310 96100 
62 L 2:32 70:61 2:315 0 0 
63 L 2°53 79-05 2-560 — 300 90000 
64 L 3-005 96°35 3-053 —480 230400 
Gone 3-94 132-54 ~ 3-978 - —400 160000 
66 L 3:94 129-75 3-918 200 y 40000 
vale 4-07 138-28 4-097 — 300 8 90000 
68 L 4-16 139-35 4-118 400 160000 


Table 2. Analysis of residuals. Equation (5). 0-0507 <Re<4-16 


Number of Standard 
Author observa- div? error 
tions : o 


Moller 21 0:00774571 0:0192 


Schmiedel 21 0:00686963 0:0194 
Arnold 8 0:00001678 0:00145 
Liebster 18 0:01845461 0-031 


All 68 0-03308673 0-022 


Reynolds’ numbers, although the percentage error in the experiments remained 

nearly constant. For this reason the standard error for each experimenter_is 

given. both alone and also after division by the mean of his Reynolds’ numbers. 
The curve defined by equation (5) can be seen from the sums of the residuals 
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to lie between the data of Méller and Schmiedel, but a little nearer to those of 
the former. Liebster’s results govern its course at the upper end of the range. 

In using this equation it may be noted that the fourth-power term is negligible, 
as far as the fourth decimal place, for Reynolds’ numbers below 0-35. Below 
0-11 the cube can be neglected. For the third decimal place the figures are, 
respectively, 0-6 and 0-25. 

In table 3 the differences between Reynolds’ numbers from the equation and 
those calculated by Stokes’ law are given. The latter predicts numbers which 
are too great. 


Table 3. ‘The difference between Stokes’ law and equation (5) 


Re 0-82 0-38 0-15 0-074 0-037 


% difference in Re 
(Stokes’ law is high) 1095 Boe 295 1% 0-595 


For use in viscosity determinations it would be best on physical grounds, as 
well as convenient, to work at low Reynolds’ numbers so that the cubic and fourth- 
power terms are negligible. A cubic equation in the kinematic viscosity then 
results which leads to a solution in which this quantity is given explicitly in terms 
of the experimentally determined variables. 


§4. REYNOLDS’ NUMBERS BETWEEN 4 AND 104 


Experiments within this range have been carried out by Liebster (1927), 
Davies (1939), Wieselsberger (1922, 1923), Lunnon (1928) and Allen (1900). 
Results due to the last-named are not included. ‘Those obtained with amber 
spheres, having Reynolds’ numbers below 204, yield drag coefficients which are 
above the general trend of other workers’ values and some with steel spheres, 
with 2304 <Re<8247, as computed by Castleman (1926), Wieselsberger (1922, 
1923) and the present writer, come out too low. Liebster (1927), however, has 
obtained different values in some way and shows them well in line with the deter- 
minations of Wieselsberger and Lunnon. Schiller (1932) reproduces his figures. 

Liebster’s own figures tor Reynolds’ numbers exceeding 1000 have been 
abandoned since the scatter is great and the trend doubtful, for reasons explained 
by the author. Seven observations for Reynolds’ numbers down to 2-32 are 
included to provide an overlap with the previous equation. From 1-927 up to 
32-6 only Liebster’s experiments have been used. 

The author’s own work was carried out in air with spheres of paraffin wax 
and small liquid drops; these fall like rigid spheres if not too large. A paper 
will be published in due course. . 

The experiments of Wieselsberger consisted of direct drag measurements on 
spheres suspended in a wind tunnel. All falling within our upper limit have 
been considered. The same applies to Lunnon’s accurate data on spheres falling 
in water. 

Values of log Re and log :Re? computed from these various sources are given 
in table 4. No wall corrections have been attempted since in all cases they would 
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Table 4 
Ce EBS OnE RE Cle ee ee 
Caloulated Residtiaista! 

Author log Re log JRe? teehee Exp. — Calc. v 
Pia 0-366 1:849 0-375 ee) 81 
OS te 0-403 1-898 0416 2243 169 
3 0-478 1-984 0-486 2248 64 
4L 0-596 2-122 0-597 oe | 1 
Sy 0-596 O43 0-590 6 36 
6L 0-610 2-141 0-613 3 9 
ale 0-619 2-144 0-615 4 16 
Gale 0-669 2-195 0-657 12 144 
Oil 0-849 2-452 0-858 =i 121 

10 L 0-886 2-485 0-884 2 4 
11 1-004 2-644 1-006 — 2 a 
(OAL 1-083 2-723 1-066 17 289 
Vout 1-106 2-788 1-115 — 9 81 
14L 1-165 2-852 1:163 vu 4 
isL 1-283 3-027 1-293 =40 100 
16°. 1-383 ~ 3-150 1-382 fi 1 
WA 1-513 3-325 1-508 5 25 
18D 1-591 3-404 1-564 | 729 
19 L 1:744 3-659 1-743 1 1 
20D 1-887 3-869 1-886 1 1 
PMV AL, 1-918 3-913 1-915 3 9 
22D 2-097 4-196, 2-103 —6 36 
2215 2-159 4-274 2-154 5 25 
24D 2-200 4-350 2-203 4 9 
25D 2-209 4-337 2-195 14 196 
26D 2-213 4-369 2-215 a9 4 
27D 2-263 4-442 2-262 1 1 
28D 2-268 4-449 2-266 2 4 
290-1; 2-398 4-658 2-398 0 0 
30 D 2°515 4-844 2°513 2 4 
5B, 2-528 4-850 2-517 11 121 
32-L 2-707 5-164 2-706 1 1 
33 L 2-786 5-343 2-812 —26 676 
34.L 2-843 5-407 2-849 ==6 36 
35 W 2-898 5-466 2-883 15 225 
36 L 2-926 5-535 2-923 3 9 
37D 2-935 5-558 2-936 oe | 1 
38 W 3-061 5-813 3-080 —19 S361 
39D 3-086 (5-835 3-092 == 36 
40 Lun. 3-149 5-947 3-154 aS 25 
41 W 3-170 5-973 3-168 2 4 
42 W 3-267 6-167 3:274 ary 49 
43W 3 +324 6-276 3-332 cag 64 
44 Lun. 3-364 6°335 3-363 1 1 
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Table 4—continued 
Calculated Residuals, v 
Author log Re log ¢Re? log Re Exp.— Calc. v 
45 W 3-373 6:386 3-390: —17 289 
46 W 3-500 6:583 3-493 7 49 
47 W 3-544 6-690 3-548 — 4 16 
48 W 3-597 6:780 3:594 3 9 
49 Lun. 3:645 6°873 3-641 4 16 
50 W 3-721 7-024 Se7/il7/ 4 16 
51 Lun. 3:829 7:241 3-823 6 36 
52 W 3:841 7-269 3°837 4 16 
53 W 3-924 7-446 3-922 2 4 
54 W 4-009 7:627 4-008 1 1 
55 Lun, 4-037 7-671 4-029 8 64 


probably have been negligible. There are thus 55 observations for 0:366< 
log Re<4-037. These have been fitted by the following polynomial : 
log Re= —1-29536+0-986 (log %Re*) —0-046677 (log ~Re*)? 
+0-0011235 (log #Re)® ...... (6) 
The residuals are shown in table 4 and the standard errors, etc., in table 5. 
They relate, in this case, to the logarithms of the Reynolds’ numbers. 


Table 5. Analysis of residuals (logs). Equation (6). 0:366<logRe<4-037 


ma eae Number of se Sv Standard 
observations error 
Liebster 26 —0-025 0:002027 0:0088 
Davies 114 0:010 0:001021 0:0096 
Wieselsberger 13 —0-017 0-:001103 0:0091 


Lunnon 5 0-014 0:000142 0:0053 


ee 


0-004293 


All 


Table 6. Overlap of equations (5) and (6). Liebster’s data 


Experimental Calculated Re 
Re (5) (6) Eq. (6)— Eq. (5) 
PA ayp 2°315 2374 0-056 
2°53 2°560 2-606 0-046 
3-005 3-053 3-062 0-009 
3-94 3-978 3-954 —0°024 
3:94 3-918 3-890 —0-028 
4-07 4-097 4-102 0-005 
4:16 4-118 4-121 0-003 


The agreement between the two formulae in the region of overlap is demon- 
strated in table 6. It is clear that equation (6) can be used down to Re= 3 to give 
values of Re within 1% of those from equation (5). 
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§5. MOTION IN GASES: THE SLIP EQUATION 


In the case of a sphere falling through a gas, the density of which is small in 
comparison, Stokes’ law predicts that the terminal velocity will be independent of 
pressure as a result of the constancy of viscosity, which is accounted for by kinetic 
theory. When the gas is at a sufficiently low pressure it can no longer be regarded 
as a continuous medium with respect to the sphere, which then falls more rapidly 
than hydrodynamic theory would suggest. his is explained as due to slip of 
the gas at the surface, since the mean free path of its molecules has become com- 
parable with the size of the sphere, and one of Stokes’ basic assumptions is 
violated. Having considered the departure from his law with increasing 
Reynolds’ number it is now proposed to examine results in the other direction. 

Knudsen and Weber (1911) carried out experiments with glass spheres 
0-389 cm. radius, fixed to a suspended beam, by observing the damping of 
torsional oscillations in air. ‘They worked from atmospheric pressure down to 
0-14 dynes/cm? and deduced an equation for slip correction the form of which 
has been retained by all subsequent experimenters : 


F=1+ “(A+B exp. (—ca/D)|e" - 0) ieee (7) 


Consranrs of - 


-------- Knudsen-Weber 

— — —) Millikan. 

—— - —— Marftauch. 
Equation 8. 


Fi) OF O5 ( 2 5 ‘One® 50 100 200 5001000 
‘a 
Slip correction for motion in gases. 


Here / is the mean free path of the gas molecules, a the sphere radius and A, B 
and ¢ are constants. he slip factor F multiplies the Stokes’ law velocity to 
yield the true value. Their upper limit of l/a was 188. : 

Millikan (1920) published his final values for these constants after experi- 
mental work on the electronic charge which extended over ten years. His range 
of L/a was from 0-5 to 134 and the experiments were described in 1923(b). His 
value for A+B agreed with that of Knudsen and Weber within 1°%, although 
derived from work with minute oil drops falling freely through air. When the 
pressure is low (//a>20) the slip factor becomes equal to 


14+<(A+B). 
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Millikan considered (1923 a), from a review of capillary-tube experiments by 
Warburg and by Knudsen, that the coéfficient of slip between glass and air was 
exceedingly close to that between oil and air. At higher pressures, although the 
total correction diminishes, the exponential term becomes important; under 
these conditions Knudsen and Weber found a smaller slip correction than 
Millikan, that is better agreement with Stokes’ law, and Millikan suggested this 
might be due to wall effect. 

Mattauch (1925) carried out work on rather similar lines to Millikan, using 
oil drops in nitrogen. His experiments extended only up to J/a=5 and down to 
0-1. In the region immediately adjoining that in which Stokes’ law is valid, the 


slip factor reduces to 
l+ Alla. 


Ménch (1933) experimented with tobacco smoke, in this region only, and found 
the same value for A as did Mattauch. 

In table 7 the constants determined by these observers are summarized. 
They have been worked out for the following definition of the mean free path: 
l= a 

0-35020¢ 
In the figure the function A+ B exp (—ca/l) is plotted for the constants of each 
experimenter. 


Table 7 


Author 


Knudsen and Weber 0:772 0-400 1:63 1-172 


Millikan 0:864 0:29 1°25 1:154 
Mattauch 0-898 0-312 2°37 1-210 
Ménch 


The derivation of a working equation from these results will now be discussed. 
Consider first the constant A; this is important at low values of //a. There is 
agreement within 4°% between Millikan, Mattauch and Monch, but Knudsen 
and Weber are very low. Millikan, as mentioned above, gave grounds for 
suspecting their figure. In addition (1923 a) he derived a relationship between 
the constant A and a slip coefficient which could be measured by rotating-cylinder 
experiments, using hydrodynamic theory, at pressures where slip was small. 
Such experiments, by his associates, provide a good check on his oil-drop figures. 
Next, there exists no confirmation that the slip coefficient for tobacco-smoke 
particles in air is the same as for oil in air or nitrogen, which is assumed in com- 
paring the value of Ménch with those of the others. Thus it seems advisable to 
average the values of A given by Millikan, Mattauch and Ménch, giving double 
weight to that of the first-named. Knudsen and Weber’s figure is rejected. 
This gives us A =0-882. 

For high values of J/a we have only the data of Millikan and of Knudsen and 
Weber to consider, since Mattauch’s observations do not extend beyond //a=5. 
These agree very well, and the average of their values of A+B is 1-163, giving 
B=0:281. 
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It now remains to assign a value to the constant c, which is operative for 
intermediate values of J/a. A single point on the graph will serve to define this, 
and the point (2,1-010) has been selected, this being the mean of the values of 
Millikan and Mattauch, approximately in the middle of the latter’s range of //a. 
Calculation then gives c=1-57. 

Hence the following equation for the slip factor has been obtained : 

F=1+41/a{0-882+0-281 exp (—1-57a/l)]. wee ee (8) 
The relevant part of this equation is shown on the graph for comparison with the 
figures of the workers from the results of whose labours it has been deduced. 


If the latest definition of the mean free path, due to Chapman and Enskog, 
is used, 


j pate he 
0:499cé’ 
this transforms to 
F=1+(l/a)[1-257+0-400 exp (— LLOa/1) a ene (9) 


For experiments in air, equation (8) can be put into a convenient form free 
{rom kinetic theory constants, since 


pl=/16 10s; 
where p is the pressure in cm. mercury. 
F=1+(10-4/pa)[6-32+2-01 exp(—2190pa)]. —«........ (10) 


In using these equations it must be remembered that differences in the con- 
stants may occur owing to the conditions of reflection of gas molecules being 
governed by their own nature and by that of the surface of the sphere. Millikan 


(1923 a) gives a list of values of A for various interfaces and Epstein (1924) 
discusses the question theoretically. | 
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A PHYSICAL THEORY OF THE SOLAR CORONA* 


By MEGHNAD SAHA, F.R.S., 
University of Allahabad 


Lecture delivered 23 November 1944 ; MS. rezeived 6 April 1945 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


EARLY twenty-five years ago, when the present writer was preparing his 
N paper ‘“‘On a physical theory of stellar spectra”’ (Saha, 1921), he had the 

benefit of very sound advice from the late Professor Alfred Fowler, who 
allowed him to make free use of his (Fowler’s) own unrivalled knowledge of 
spectroscopy and of stellar spectra. Fowler’s remarks on this theory, which 
to my knowledge were never put in print, may now be disclosed. ‘‘ The thermal 
ionization theory’’, he told me repeatedly, ‘‘ accounts in a general way for the 
spectra of normal stars; but there are very important exceptions, e.g. the stars 
with peculiar spectra, the planetary nebulae ; even in the case of normal stars, 
the great strength of Balmer lines of hydrogen which persists throughout all stellar 
classes is a disquieting feature, and in the case of the sun, the peculiar behaviour 
of helium cannot, in my opinion, be accounted for by the thermal ionization 
theory at all”’. 

During the past twenty-five years, many of these points raised by Fowler 
have been taken up by well-known workers : Darwin, R. H. Fowler and Milne, 
Zanstra, and others in this country, mostly on the theoretical side ; and by 
Russell, Bowen, Struve, Menzel, Payne, and their co-workers in the U.S.A., 
Unsold, Pannekoek, and other workers on the Continent. But the helium 
problem appears to have remained very much as it was twenty-five years ago. 
Briefly the problem is as follows : The Fraunhofer spectrum of the sun shows 
only the lines of such elements as have excitation potentials (energy values of 
the lower state) between zero and 10 volts ; in the chromospheric spectrum, 
the lines of ionized elements are relatively stronger, but in no case, helium 
excepted, do we get lines of stronger excitation than 14 to 15 volts (energy value 
of upper state). The lines of He do not occur at all in the normal Fraunhofer 
spectrum, except over disturbed regions, like penumbra of sunspots, but occur 
prominently in the flash spectrum up to heights of 7500 km. These lines have 
an excitation potential exceeding 20 volts; but the line of ionized helium 2 4686, 


v=4R é = 2) occurs as a prominent but low-level chromospheric line scarcely 


exceeding 2000 km. in height. ‘his line has an excitation potential of about 
75 volts, and one fails to see how such high excitation can exist in the sun, and 
that too in the lower levels. 

The points were repeatedly urged by Professor A. Fowler, and were repeated 
by myself later on many occasions. and have also received attention from others, 


* For fuller details, see Saha (1942), 
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There are certain additional features regarding the occurrence of He lines. I 
think it was Evershed who first drew attention to the fact that the chromospheric 
He lines tend to get fainter and ultimately disappear towards the limb. The 
matter was confirmed by Pannekoek, and Minnaert (1928), and more fully by 
Perepelkin and Melnikov (1935). The findings of the later workers are repre- 
sented in table 1 and figure 1, taken from their works. 


Table 1 
Height E Height E 
(km.) (erg/cm? sec.) (km.) (erg/cm? sec.) 
500 39 x 10-* 4000 GOP 10 me 

1000 125 4500 29 

1500 186 5000 12 

2000 212 5500 4:3 

2500 195 6000 1:3 

3000 151 6500 0-3 

3500 100 . 7000 0-1 


These results are inexplicable on the ionization theory, or any modification 
of it. For some time past I have been thinking of another explanation, which 
I hesitated to put forward on account of its radically heterodox nature. Allowing 
that He exists in some quantity in the solar atmosphere, it is clear that neither the 
ultra-violet radiation from the sun nor the thermal conditions existing on the 


Figure 1. 


surface of the photosphere is capable of exciting it to luminescence in the way 
we obtain in the sun. The suggestion regarding their origin is as follows :— 
First, suppose that a-particles are constantly being produced throughout the 
solar surface, as a result of some nuclear reaction, and hurled forth through the 
solar atmosphere. As they pass through the solar gases (mostly hydrogen), 
they go on ionizing these atoms by collision (as in J. J. Thomson’s theory of 
ionization by collision), and continuously losing energy. When their energy 
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has sufficiently diminished, they capture an electron in any orbit and become 
normal or excited He+. The excited Het atom may radiate energy of which 


only 44686, and possibly the lines v=4R (i - =) are within observable range. 
The Het atom moves forward along the original direction but it goes on losing 
energy, which is spent, as in the case of He*+, in releasing electrons from atoms 
by collision. When its velocity of motion has sufficiently diminished, it may 
capture a second electron, and become a normal or excited He atom. The 
excited He atom gives us the high-level chromospheric He lines. 

This phenomenon of capture of electrons by «-particles to form Het and He 
was discovered by Rutherford and Henderson (1923) while studying «-tracks in 
the cloud-chamber. ‘The capture of the first electron begins to take place when 
the velocity of the «-particle has fallen to 2¢ea, where c is the velocity of light and 
a the Sommerfeld constant. It may be recalled that ca is the velocity of the 
electron moving in the first orbit of the H atom. We have ca =2:-18 x 105 km./sec. 
We shall have frequently to express velocities in this paper in terms of ca as 
unit in the form V=scea, where s is a numerical coefficient. In the cloud- 
chamber, when the «-particle starts to move, it does so with a velocity of the 
order of 9ca (for «-particles of range 11 cm. from Th C”). It goes on producing 
electrons by collision, and thus gradually loses energy. When the last centimetre 
is reached, and its velocity has reached 2ca, corresponding to an energy of 1 x 105 
volts, and range of about 0-46 cm., the «-particle begins to capture electrons 
to an appreciable degree. 

But Het which is formed by the capture of an electron may again lose this 
electron by collision with atoms, and again become He**+ or «-particle. In fact 
Rutherford (1924) showed that this alternate loss and capture of electrons may 
occur thousands of times within the last millimetre of the range of the «-particle, 
but all the time the velocity of the «-particle or of Het is falling, and when it 
reaches ca, Het may capture a second electron from cloud-chamber gases and 
become He. But this may be again ionized to Het, until ultimately we get He, 
and the track terminates. 

A mathematical theory of this effect has been worked out by Oppenheimer 
(1928) and by Kramers and Brinkmann (1930), and applied by Jacobsen (1935) 
for explaining the velocity-range phenomenon in the experiments of Rutherford 
and Henderson, and also in his own experiments. 

The suggestion regarding the occurrence of He* and He lines is equivalent 
to saying that the cloud-chamber phenomena described here occur on the sun 
on a gigantic scale, but the «-particles are due not to natural radioactive bodies 
but to some reaction taking place on the solar surface. In the cloud-chamber, 
some of the «-particles must be capturing electrons in excited orbits, but we 
cannot observe emission of the characteristic lines of He, owing to their feebleness, 
The same is true of the capture of electrons from atoms by He+. But in the sun 
the captures are sufficiently numerous and the lines emitted are strong enough 
to be observed in the flash. The explanation accounts in a satisfactory manner, 
at least qualitatively, for the occurrence of \4686 in some strength in the lower 
chromosphere (up to’a height of 2000 km.), and of the occurrence of He lines in 
the higher chromosphere up to beights of 7500 km., and also their tendency to 


disappear towards the limb. 
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There is only one apparent difficulty in this hypothesis of the origin of Het 
and He lines on the sun. According to laboratory observations so far available, 
the capture of the electron by He+* begins to take place when V =2ca, and of 
the second electron by Het when V= ca. The He atoms in the sun ought 
therefore to be in motion with velocities of this order. But this isnot apparently 
observed, though the He lines are actually found broad. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the fact that «-particles originate below the reversing 
layer, and by the time they come out of this region they have dissipated most 
of their energy in the process of ionizing other particles by collision. 

If these suggestions stand criticism, it should be possible for us to calculate 
the intensity of ultra-violet emission from the sun due to Het and He, and estimate 
their relative importance in promoting ionization of the earth’s upper 
atmosphere. 

Alpha-particles are produced in many nuclear reactions, and at this stage 
it is needless to look for any particular reaction which may be mainly respon- 
sible for its production on the solar surface. ‘The question is whether «-particles 
on such vast scales can be produced on the surface of the sun. If so, what is 
the subsequent fate of these particles ? Do they sink deep, get doubly ionized 
in the interior, and contribute to restoring the «-particle balance of the interior 
of the sun? These questions may stand for the moment. 

It is also worthy of notice that though the visible lines of He are not usually 
found in the Fraunhofer spectrum, Babcock (1934) records 410830, which is 
1s 2s3S—1s2p3P as a faint absorption line in the infra-red part of the Frauen- 
hofer spectrum. ‘This line requires for its production as absorption line some 
accumulation of He in the 1s2s state, which is metastable. This indicates that 
He exists in some strength in the reversing layer in the normal 1s? and 1s2s 
states, but not in the 1s2p or any higher state. The finding is not, in my 
opinion, antagonistic to the hypothesis of formation of He in the solar atmosphere 
out of «-particles. 

It is obvious that the hydrogen atmosphere of the sun may also originate, 
at least partly, in the same way, for the proton is also a most frequent product 
of nuclear reactions. But a hydrogen atom once formed by the capture of an 
electron by the proton in the first or, better, in the second orbit can be sustained 
by radiation pressure, so its career should be fundamentally different from that 
of the He atom. 

It is the belief of the present author that many outstanding problems of the 
solar and stellar atmospheres, such as prominences, spots, flares giving rise 
to radio fade-outs, may find their explanation in nuclear reactions taking place 
more vigorously on limited parts of the surface. It is quite probable that nuclear 
reactions of the type considered take place more vigorously in the interior, as 
shown by Bethe (1939) and Gamow (1939), but the probability of their occurrence 
on the surface on a reduced scale cannot be excluded. For example, it has been 
found that the He line 15876 occurs as an absorption line in the neighbourhood of 
disturbed areas, namely, penumbrae of spots. Probably nuclear reactions pro- 
ducing particles are the cause of formation of such disturbed regions, and reactions 
are much more vigorous than on the normal surface, and a temporary He 
atmosphere sufficient to give us D, in absorption may be formed in these regions, 


§2. THE PROBLEM OF THE SOLAR CORONA 
Extraordinary interest, in spite of the war, has been aroused in recent years 
in the problems of the outermost part of the solar atmosphere (inner and outer 
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corona) by the work of Edlén (1942) on the identification of coronium lines. 


story of this identification has been told by Russell (1941), by Swings (1943); 
and by Edlén himself in an exhaustive memoir (1942), and need not be repeated 
here. It appears to have been conclusively proved that most of the coronal 
lines are due to atoms of Fe, Ni and Ca which have lost a large number of their 


outer electrons, sometimes amounting to as many as fifteen or sixteen. 


details of this identification, as far as required for our purpose, are given in 


table 2. 
Table 2* 
Wave-length Intensity Identification 

AD Grotrian Lyot Ion Transition 
3328°1 1:0 Ca xII *Psfo—*P 1/2 
3388910 16 Fe x11 3P,1D, 
3454°13 2:3 
3600-97 2-1 Ni xvi *Pijo—P 3/9 
3642-87 Ni xu 3P,—'D, 
3800-77 
3986-88 0-7 Fe x1 3P,'D, 
4086-29 1-0 Ca xIII PY A 
4231-4 2°6 Ni x11 *P3)2—"Pile 
4311:5 
4359 
4567 1-1 
5116-03 4-3 2:6 Ni XII oa 
5302-86 100 120 Fe Xiv 2Pila—*P aia 
5694-42 1:5 
6374-51 8-1 28 Fe x 
6701-83 5-4 3+3 Ni xv 
7059-62 ut 
7891-94 | 29 Fe xi 
8024-21 1-3 UNSIexcVanes 

10746-80 240 Fe xu 
10797-95 150 Fe xii 


As there appears to be no way of denying the accuracy of the identification, 
he astrophysicist is faced with a number of problems of a unique type, which may 


* Taken from an article by Swings (1943). 


ye enumerated as follows : 
(1) What is the physical process giving rise to such highly charged ions ? 


(2) How can these highly charged ions, once produced, maintain their charge 


in the solar atmosphere? 


(3) To explain the other characteristics of these lines noted by Lyot (1939) 
and in the eclipse expeditions, namely, the great breadth of these lines 
towards their base, sometimes amounting to 1A., which gradually 
diminishes outwards, the intensity variations of these lines, etc., along 


with phases of solar activity. 
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Ionization 
potentia] 


(ev.) 


589 
325 


455 
350 


261 
655 
318 


350 
355 
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These may be called ‘‘ Coronium problems”’, in contrast to the second set of 
problems now to be discussed, which may be called the “Corona problems”’. 
The two sets of problems must be discussed together as they are complementary. 
The coronium lines are found to occur in the “Inner corona’”’—which extends 
from beyond the top of the chromosphere (height, 14,000 km.), sometimes to a 
distance of about 10’ (4-4 x 10° km.) from the photosphere. ‘The inner corona 
shows. besides the coronium lines, a continuous spectrum, which, though nearly a 
million times fainter, is of the same type as the photospheric spectrum, but with 
the Fraunhofer lines blurred out. In the outer corona, however, the coronium 
lines disappear, but the Fraunhofer lines reappear in its continuous spectrum. 

The continuous spectrum of the corona has received attention from a number 
of workers, namely, Minnaert (1930), Grotrian (1933, 1934), and several others. 
They have proved that it is due to the Rayleigh scattering of photospheric light 
by an atmosphere of electrons as suggested by Schwarzschild nearly thirty years 
ago. From the variation of intensity of the coronal light with distance from the 
photosphere, it is possible to estimate the electron density at different heights, 
and the figures for a mean corona are reproduced in table 3. 


Table 3. Electron density at various heights in the corona* 


h h 
(minutes of arc) y (minutes of arc) ~ 

0-00 4-58 x 108 22-4 1-79 x 10 
0-48 Soni! 25-6 135 
0-96 2°29 28°8 1-10 
1-6 1:56 $2-0) 9-13 x 10° 
or2 7-04 10? 40-0 6°32 
4-8 3°84 48-0 5-12 
6-4 2:38 64-0 3°81 
9-6 1-11 80-0 2-49 

12:8 6:13 x 108 112-0 1-63 

16-0 S078 144-0 1:10 

19-2 2°50 


* Taken from Uns6ld’s Sternatmosphdre, 1939, chap. 17. 


The great difficulty has been to find the source of the electrons constituting 
the corona. ‘They cannot arise from thermal or photoelectric ionization of -olar 
atoms, as we have then to postulate in coronal heights the existence of a com- 
parable concentration of atoms and ions, which is impossible on dynamical 
grounds. ‘The best hypothesis appears to be that of Minnaert (1930), and may 
be given in his own words : “‘ Anderson (1926) has shown that the corona cannot 
be in equilibrium if the ordinary physical laws are valid. Instead of assuming 
as he does, that very hypothetical laws must be applied, we may attempt t0 
account for the corona by assuming that it really is not in equilibrium, and that 
its particles are continuously being projected towards space.” 

According to Grotrian (1934), the continuous spectrum of the scattered rediation 
from the inner corona shows depressions in regions corresponding to chief Fraun- 
hofer absorption lines, but amounting in width to about 100 A., but the lines 
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reappear in the outer corona. He sought to explain the first observation by the 
hypothesis that the electrons in the inner corona are moving outwards with 
velocities of the order of 4000 km./sec. According to Moore (1934), the velocity 
of the coronal streamers (electrons) amounts to 20 to 30 km./sec. These 
figures probably refer to the outer corona. 

Many investigators, including Edlén himself, have sought to explain the 
occurrence of coronium lines on a temperature basis. The arguments are 
two-fold : 


(1) The coronal lines are, according to measurements of Lyot, quite broad, 
of the order of 1a., andif the width be due to Maxwellian motion of the emitting 
particles, the temperature ought to be 2:34 x 10®°c. This temperature is sufficient 
to produce the required amount of ionization of the Fe and other atoms. 

It is, however, difficult to think of any physical mechanism by which such 
high temperatures can be produced all over the outer layers of the sun. ‘“'Tem- 
perature” always means some equilibrium condition, and possibly a small black- 
body, placed at the coronal heights, would not show a higher temperature than 
3000 to 4000°c. We may, however, have high local temperatures over limited 
regions, as in the case of a rocket burst in our own atmosphere, where we may have 
a small region around the rocket in which very high temperatures prevail for a 
short period of time. Several workers have hinted that the production of highly 
stripped iron, nickel and calcium ions responsible for the emission of coronium 
lines may be due to the bombardment of the solar atmosphere by meteoric matter 
in the way imagined by Lindemann and Dobson for explaining meteoric flashes 
in the earth’s atmosphere. But the essence of the Lindemann-Dobson theory 
is that the meteor, striking the earth’s atmosphere witha velocity ranging between 
7and 26km., drives before it the whole column of air in its path, which is heated 
by adiabatic compression to a temperature sufficient to bring meteoric matter 
to luminescence. Lindemann and Dobson found that the gas pressure at the 
heights where the meteor strikes should be far larger than could be concluded 
from meteorological considerations. In the sun, the meteoric matter would fall 
with a velocity of 622 km./sec., but would probably get vaporized long before it 
reached the chromosphere, and even if some fragments escaped vaporization, the 
amount of matter in its path would be far too small for production of high tem- 
peratures according to the Lindemann-Dobson process. For the meteoric 
matter which vaporized, the atoms would be rushing with velocities of the order of 
622 km./sec. into the solar atmosphere. he effect on these atoms may be 
obtained by supposing them to remain at rest, and allowing the solar atoms to 
rush past them with velocities of the order of 622 km./sec. As far as free and 
bound electrons are concerned, this is equivalent to bombarding the atoms with 
slectrons having an energy of =10 volts, which is not sufficient even to tear the 
gutermost electrons from the meteoric atom. As far as the nuclei of solar atoms 
are concerned, we need take only H nuclei. Their energy is of the order of 
5000 volts, and such particles can tear out only one or two outer electrons at each 
sncounter. ‘The meteoric atoms can be deprived of 10 to 14 electrons only 
when they plunge very deep into the sun, but not at coronal heights. Further, 
Waldmeier (1938) has shown that the contour of the width curve of the coronal 


ines as found by Lyot can also be explained on the supposition that the emitters 
19-2 
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of coronal lines are streaming outwards or inwards with a velocity of 60 km./sec. | 
Lyot (1934) has further found that the width is largest when the emitters are | 
nearest the sun’s limb, and becomes narrower as the height increases. This, 
combined with Waldmeier’s suggestion, shows that the emitters of coronal lines | 
are streaming out of the sun with velocities which go on diminishing as greater 
heights are reached. ‘The meteoric flash theory is not therefore sufficient to 
explain either the high ionization or the increasing width of coronal lines towards 
the solar limb, as actually found by Lyot and Waldmeier (1944). 

The writer (Saha, 1942) has ventured to suggest that the Fe and other ions 
responsible for the emission of the coronium lines are due to some nuclear process | 


| 
1) 
| 


INCOMING NEUTRON 


GO) Ur NUCLEUS 
©) 
POR 


NEUTRONS 


Figure 2. 


identical! with or akin to that of nuclear fission, discovered by Hahn and Strasse- 
mann in 1939. The story of this discovery may be read in several excellent| 
reports on the subject (Livingston, 1941; Walke, 1941), but the facts necessary |] 
for astrophysical purpose may be briefly described. It was found by Hahn 
ei ier eae. that: when heavy nuclei like *°U, 725U, "34h, 22°Panareu 
_bombarde neutrons, fast or slow, ‘ i 
(for 235U) Pe 2): they break up according to the scheme 
2320 + on = 3A 4+B+Z.jn+Q. | 
™:A and ™2B are nuclei having respectively the charge numbers x and y andl 
mass-numbers M,, M, ; Z is the number of neutrons, generally 3 or 4 whe 
evaporate in the process (Szilard and Zinn, 1942); Q is the energy ene) in 
the process. 


x+y=92, M,+M,=236-Z. | 
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The A products have been found to have x varying from 46 to 60, the B 
products have y varying from 35 to 46. The reaction is exothermic, as can be 
seen from mass relationships, and Q is 200 mev. for binary fission, and itis dis- 
tributed, according to the law of conservation of energy and momentum, between 
A and B, A receiving QM,/(M,+ M,)=Qy and B receiving QM, /(M, + M,)=Qsz, 
respectively. 

Neither the A nor the B products are stable on account of the high proportion 
of neutrons, but each has to emit 3 or 4 B-rays successively, till they are reduced 
to stable forms, as might be illustrated in the chain processes 


A Xe> BCs> BBa> BLa~ 8 Ce (stable) 
M=141 54 55 56 by 58 


se Sys 3005 368 


B St> BY> 8Zr> BNb> 8B Mo(stable) 
M=91 38 39 40 41 42 
gh 38™ Ly 75m 


The fission process is beautifully illustrated in the Wilson-chamber photo- 
graphs taken by Corson and Thornton (1939), Béggild et al. (1941) in Prof. 
Bohr’s laboratory before Denmark was invaded. 

What is important for our purpose is the high energy with which the 
fission fragments are thrown out in the reaction. To take an example : If 
x=54, M,=141, y=38, M,=91, Z=4, we have Q,=80 mev. and Qg~120mev. 
The velocities corresponding to these energies are Vac4:7cu%, Vg27-lea. 
These velocities are much larger than the orbital velocity not only of the outer 
electrons of the stable products, but also of many of their inner electrons. Bohr 
(1941), Knipps and Teller (1941) and Lamb (1941) have pointed out that as 
soon as the fission fragments ire produced in any medium, they lose most of 
their outer electrons and can retain only those of their inner electrons whose 
orbital velocities are larger than, or comparable to, their own velocity. The 
fission particles therefore start as heavily ionized ones bereft of a large number 
of their outer electrons, and Bohr and Wheeler (1939) quote a Russian worker, 
Perlov (?), as having experimentally proved that the charge may be as high as 20. 

The presence of Fe or Ni amongst the fission fragments has not yet been 
reported with definiteness, but considerations of energy and probability do not 
rule them out. Nishina and his co-workers (1939) have shown that the proba- 
bility of a symmetric fission in which one fragment is much larger than the other 
increases with the energy of the bombarding neutrons. Further, ternary and 
quarternary fission are allowed by considerations of energy and probability, 
and Q in some cases may be as high as 250 mev., which is larger than the 200 mev. 
maximum energy evolved in the binary fission process. It may be supposed that 
as a result of either of such processes taking place in the sun, smaller fragments 
are produced which, after a number of B-emissions, ultimately stabilize as nuclei 
of elements from Ca to Ni and are emitted with energies of the order of 60 mev. 
It is gratifying to note that after the writer had postulated such a process for the 
origin of coronal emitters, ternary and quarternary fissions were reported by 
Lark-Horowitz (1941) and theoretically treated by Present (1941). 
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It can be shown that if one of the heavy fission-elements undergoes a ternary 
or a quaternary fission, the fragments, after a number of f- -emissions, will be 
elements from Ca to Ni (the limit on both sides is rather elastic), and they will 
be emitted with an energy of approximately 60 mev., 1.e., in the case of Fe atoms 
with a velocity of 6:4 cx. Let us now turn to table 4, which shows the velocity 
Table 4.*% Stripped iron ions and their electron structure, etc. 
F | Value of 
a unda- ih ° 
Ion Electron | mental | the lowest ee Remarks. 
structure Sate terms 13:54 an 
in volts 
asFe I ..3d®452 | 5D, 7-83 0-76 

Fe 11 .3d*4s ®Doje 16:5 1-10 Forbidden lines found 
in 7 Carine. Bowen 
(1936). | 

Fe 111 meds 2/0) 30:48 1-50 | 

Fe Iv node GS 56:8 2:05 

Fe v ode BD}. (2-37)+ Bowen (1940) gives 
metastable lines found 
innebulae. D. Kundu 
thinks that some of 
these lines may occur 
in the corona. 

Fe vi 3d3 ‘Fs/g (2-69) Li : 

Fe vit so0r oF a (3-01) 

Fe vill al WD) 150-4 3°33 2D 3ja- ape = 1875 jankar 
No metastable line 
available. 

Fe 1x sy oe usa 233°5 4-15 No metastable state. 

Fe x 3p? 2p 261 4.39 6374-75 *Paj a Pj. 

Fe xI De Ve 288-9 4-62 A 7892. 

Fe xil 5 oye 48 320 (4-91) Has no metastable line 
in the available range. 

Fexmt | ..3p2, | Po, | 346 (5-06) if ae 

Fe xiv ae 2p 373 5-25 5303 *Py/e*Ps/- 

Fe xv Osa oS 454 5:79 No metastable state. 

Fe xvi oS 2 Sie 487 5:99 + 

Fe xvi aD pe 8S 1259-7 9-65 


* Reproduced from the author’s paper, 


Nat. Inst. Sci. 8, 99 (1942). 
t Parentheses () denote that the value is extrapolated. 


of the outermost electrons of iron, and its ions. 
of Fe xvi has a velocity of 9-6 ca. 
take Fe xvi, the 3s-electron is found to have a velocity of 6 cx. 
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We find that the 2 p-electron 
This will therefore be retained, but if we 


> 


, Proc. 


We can therefore 


conclude that in a fission process of the type envisaged here, occurring in the | 
reversing layer, the iron atoms which normally have the electron composition |} 
Is? 2s? 2p® 35? 3p 3d® 4s? will have lost the outer 15 electrons, 
3s 3p® 3d® 4s", and will start as Fe xvi with the electron composition } 
Is? 2s? 2p 3s. It will now be interesting to follow the physical processes to 


which such a highly charged ion produced anywhere in the sun can give rise, as it 
passes through the solar atmosphere. These are : 


namely, |} 
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(a) Ionization by collision. The ion goes on knocking electrons and nuclei 
from the atoms which it encounters in its way, just as an a-particle does when it 
is projected in a cloud-chamber. In this process, the ion continuously loses 
energy, and it is possible to calculate its range with the aid of the Bohr-Bethe 
formula (1936), provided we assume that the solar atmosphere consists mainly 
of H atoms with few C and N atoms (as given by Menzel). The range is found 
on certain plausible assumptions to be Ry—1-31 x 104 H atoms/cm? for Fe xvi 
projected with a velocity of 6-4 ca. 

We can draw very important conclusions from this calculation. Nuclear 
processes giving rise to Fexvi, or similar highly charged iron or other ions 
may occur throughout the whole solar interior, but most of such particles have 
no chance of ever passing out of the solar atmosphere. Most of them will stop 
dead earlier. If the number of H-particles in the reversing layer is taken to 
be 1-8 x 10?2/em? (Unsdld, 1939), Ry is far less than this number, and it is 
obvious that only those fission particles which are produced rather high up in 
the “reversing layer”’ have a chance of escaping through the chromosphere and 
emerging into the inner corona. 


(b) Possibility of the further loss of an electron by the ion. ‘The Fe ion may 
itself lose a further electron by collision with atoms, but the probability of this 
event vanishes when the velocity of the ion reaches a certain limiting value. For 
the solar atmosphere, the limiting velocity, under certain plausible assumptions, 
is V,—ca.z, where z is the net charge on the ion. The Fe xvi ion cannot 
therefore lose any further electron. 


(c) Capture of electrons by theion. ‘The Fe xvi may capture an electron from 
any one of the atoms in its path, or even a free electron, and become Fexv: 
1s? 2s? 2p° 3s? (normal) or 3snx, where nx is a higher orbit. The probability 
of the capture at first increases as the velocity of the ion diminishes. When 


the capture is in an excited orbit, the iron is expected to execute one or more 


quantum transpositions, emitting x rays, and ultimately we shall have normal 
Fexyv. ‘This has no metastable levels, so no visible radiation can be emitted 
by Fe xv. 

The Fe xv ion will now pass through the same career as Fe xvi, but the 
electron composition of the next ion formed is 1s? 2s? 2p% 3s? 3p, and hence 
we have two metastable levels, ?P,j. and ?P3. The strong coronal line 45303 
is due to the forbidden transition ?P3.—>?Pj/.._ The emission of 45303 neces- 
sarily indicates that some amount of x radiation due to the allowed transition 
3s? nx->3s? 3p, AX80A., is also being emitted. The capture can take place at 
all velocities of Fe xv, from s=6 down to s=0, but the formula of Brinkmann 
and Kramers has been worked out only for capture in S-orbits and for high 
velocities of the ion. It has still to be worked out for small s and for capture in 
p-orbits; hence at this stage it is not possible to give any quantitative estimate. 
The next ions from Fexmi to Fex are all formed by successive capture of 
electrons from the solar atoms or of free electrons in the solar atmosphere, and 
thus the 3p*-shell is formed Uae to 5), which gives us the coronal radiation 
given in table 2. 

The possibility of any one af the Fexiv to Fex ions emerging out of the 
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chromosphere to the coronal heights therefore depends upon : (i) the probability 
of a fission of the type mentioned above taking place in the sun, (ii) the region 
where the fission takes place. Bohr and Wheeler (1940) have shown that only 
heavy nuclei like °8U, 235U, 32Th, #°Pa are capable of fission. These can 
occur in the solar interior as well as in the reversing layer, but ions formed in the 
interior are stopped dead earlier, and only such as originate in the reversing layer 
can escape to coronal heights. The origin of the coronium emitters is therefore 
to be found in the upper part of the reversing layer. 


At this stage some of the probable doubts and objections in the mind of the 
reader may be anticipated : 

(1) Have we in the sun’s atmosphere or interior sufficient U or Th atoms, 
which alone have been shown by Bohr and Wheeler (1939) to be capable of fission 
by neutron-bombardment ? . 

U has not yet been traced in the sun, probably owing to the extreme complexity 
of its spectrum. But the presence of lines of singly-ionized Th has recently been 
definitely established by Moore and Babcock (1943). 


(2) Why should we get only Fe, Ni and Ca in the corona, and not any of the 
contiguous elements, say Co, Mn, or Cu, A or K? 

An investigation carried out by D. Kundu (1942) at Calcutta shows that Fe, 
Ni and Ca are spectroscopically better suited for identification than any other 
elements in this group excepting Co. But Co is probably respresented by a 
faint line in the corona, A4359, which Kundu attributes to Coxv. Subsequently, 
through the courtesy of the Astronomer Royal of England, the writer has been 
able to have access to a copy of Edlén’s paper (1942) in which the same opinion 
has been expressed. 

But even if Co, Mn and other elements of the group are subsequently found 
to be represented by some of the fainter coronal lines not yet identified, it is clear 
that these elements are represented far less strongly than Fe, Ni and Co. Edlen 
has tried to connect the phenomenon with the so-called cosmic frequency of 
elements. But probably the real reason is that in a nuclear process there is a 
greater probability of the occurrence of even-numbered atomic elements than of 
odd-numbered ones. Each one of the former is represented by four or more 
isotopes, but the latter generally (for example, Sc, V, Mn and Co) by a single 
isotope. ‘There is, therefore, a greater chance of fission products ultimately 
transforming themselves after 8-emissions to Fe, Ni and Ca than to Co, Mn 


and Sc. 


(3) Why do we not observe the forbidden lines of Fe ions from Ferx to 
Feu, and of the corresponding ions of Ni, amongst the coronium-lines ? 

Fe 1x has no metastable state and Fe vit has the composition 1s? 2s2 
2p® 3s” 3p® 3d. The (3d *Ds*Dsj9) separation is too small to give a line in 
the visible range. Some of the forbidden lines of Fevt to Fer having the 
composition of 3d” have been traced by Bowen in the nebulae, and of Fei in 
7 Carine , and by Merrill (1943) in BF Cygni and other stars; Kundu thinks, too, 
that some forbidden lines of Fev can be identified with fainter, doubtful lines 
in the solar corona. But these doubtful lines require further investigation, both | 
as regards wave-length measurements and identification. . 
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It is clear that even if subsequent investigations prove that the forbidden lines 
of the 3d?-complex (Fev to Fem) occur in the corona, they would prove 
to be extremely faint compared to the forbidden lines of the 3p” combination. 
This may be due partly to the fact that the probability of capture of an electron 
in a d-orbit is far smaller than that in a p-orbit. Exact calculations are difficult 
and are being carried out, but the finding is questionable. 

The complete establishment of these ideas will require a colossal amount of 
experimental and theoretical investigations, the nature of which is clearly indi- 
cated in the text. But the value of the hypothesis can also be assessed from a 
discussion of its bearing on the associated problems of the solar corona mentioned 
earlier. 

If the considerations presented here regarding the origin of emitters of coro- 
nium lines prove to be correct, it is obvious that the electrons constituting the 
inner and outer corona are simply the 6-rays liberated by the coronium-emitters 
(Fe xiv and others) from H and other atoms in the upper reversing layer, and 
the chromosphere in the process of ionization by collision as these highly charged 
emitters of coronium lines pass through the solar atmosphere. ‘The velocity 
of these electrons is given by the relation V,=2V, cos¢, where V is the velocity 
of the ion and ¢ the angle between the direction of emission of the, 6-electron 
with the original direction of motion of the ion. Itis clear that V,22V;—~2cas, 
and may have as high values as 2ca. The swifter electrons are mostly emitted 
inside the reversing layer and inside the chromosphere, and will be able to 
escape with velocities of the order 2c«; they probably constitute the electron 
atmosphere which we know asthecorona. ‘The theory has evidently to be further 
worked out to yield more details about the corona. 

The coronal problems are almost unique in astrophysics, because if we leave 
out the sun, the coronal lines are not observed in the very wide range of astro- 
physical phenonomena ; neither in spectra of normal or peculiar stars, nor in 
those of novae or supernovae, except in the solitary case of recurrent novae 
(RS Ophiuchi), as was discovered by Adams and Joy (1933), and confirmed by 
Swings and Struve (1943). But it is inconceivable to think that the sun should 
be a solitary exception. Probably the same physical processes which give rise 
to coronal lines are occurring everywhere, but the scale, compared with those of 
ordinary stellar emission, is far too low for the lines to be observable. We 
are able to observe them on the sun merely on account of our proximity to this 
star, and that only on special occasions (time of total eclipse) or by special devices 
(Lyot). 

Is it possible to give more definiteness to the question of the scale of coronal 
emission compared to those of ordinary photospheric or chromospheric emis- 
sions? The photosphere emits 1500 cal./sec. per cm? of its area, the chromo- 
spheric emissions in Ha come to about 39 of the corresponding photospheric 
emission in Ha, and according to estimates of Lyot, the coronal emission in the 
green line is of the order of 10-® a. of the corresponding photospheric emission. 

The ideas presented in this lecture may be compared with those of Rosse- 
land (1934) :— 

“Considering, for instance, the most familiar case, that of the sun, it is sur- 
prising how few theories are of such an obvious character as to deserve unreserved 
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applause. It will probably be admitted generally that the interpretation of the 
origin of Fraunhofer lines is now so far advanced that a revision of fundamental 
principles may be unnecessary in this field. Proceeding a little further to the 
interpretation of spectroheliograms, the ground is already getting considerably 
more insecure. And when we proceed still further, we meet the enigmas of the 
sunspots, the prominences, the chromosphere, and the corona, none of which 
can at present be said to be understood, even in the most liberal interpretation 
of the term. 

“The enigmatic character of these phenomena is not so much concerned with 
the generally admitted fact that we do not understand their common cause, which 
underlies solar activity as a whole. It is more that we do not know how to 
interpret the individual manifestations in an intelligible manner. We know of 
no simple mechanism at present according to which magnetic fields of the magni- 
tude observed in sunspots could be generated. ‘The motion of prominences is 
recognized as quite different from any motion which could be produced by the 
combined action of gravitation and electromagnetic forces on a mass of gas in a 
vacuum, and the agglomeration of matter in the corona surpasses by billions the 
amount to be expected on any simple hydrostatic theory. These various facts 
have stimulated speculation to the breaking point, it being even suggested that 
here we witness our recognized physical laws set at naught by nature herself. 
Although these speculations are not likely to be taken very seriously by the 
experienced physicist, they bring out forcibly the unsatisfactory state of solar 
theory today.” 

Rosseland’s view in 1934 was : ‘‘Chromosphere, corona and prominences 
would in that case form a complex of dynamic phenomena, the theory of which 
must be based on considerations of the expansive motion of matter moving away 
from the sun in a more or less radial direction. ' It does not follow, of course, 
that all matter in a streamer is moving with the same velocity.” 

Rosseland concludes : ‘‘’Though we definitely do not know the nature of these 
primary particles, the existence of which is indicated by general arguments, there 
are reasons to believe that they are electrically charged.” 

Rosseland has considered the equilibrium(?) of the electrified atmosphere, 
but the physical factors introduced (for example, resistance to the motion of - 
positively and negatively charged particles) are of a vague character. Probably 
the ideas introduced here will impart definiteness to these factors. 

The idea of temperature-equilibrium can be applied to the photosphere and 
the reversing layer, and that, too, very approximately. The general chromo- 
spheric phenomena and other associated ones like prominences are probably 
partly due to temperature, partly to radiation pressure, and probably nuclear 
reactions giving rise to a-particles and protons play some part. The coronal 
phenomena are of a different type—arising from a process akin to or identical with 
fission, and they are just like rocket-bursts in our atmosphere. The three types 
of phenomena intermix and produce a complicated picture. 

‘The author had the privilege of discussing the theory of the corona given nee 
with Professor Dirac during a short visit to Cambridge. Dirac made the most 
interesting suggestion that the B-rays emitted by the fission products may turn 
out to be the high-energy electrons which are wanted for explaining auroral 
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phenomena. For it is well known that Stérmer’s theory of the aurora has not 
been able to explain why the zone of maximum frequency of the aurora is at a 
distance of 22° from the magnetic poles (see Hewson, 1937). This proves 
that the corpuscular rays responsible for the auroral phenomena cannot be photo- 
electrons, or even f-rays of moderate energy. They can be either f-rays of 
energy of the order of 5 to 10 mev., or «-particles, but the last possibility is 
generally ruled out on other grounds. ‘The f-rays expected to be given out by 
fission products have the requisite energy, but there are other factors, and the 
problem may be left at this stage. 


This article was prepared in course of the author’s tour through England 
and U.S.A., in 1944-1945 on a Government of India Mission, and he had the 
pleasure of discussing its contents with many friends, to whom his grateful 
acknowledgments are due. He is particularly indebted to Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
director of the Geophysical Institute, Washington, D.C.,and Mr. Allan Shapley 
for unstinted help in the final preparation of the manuscript. 
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ON TRACING RAYS THROUGH AN OPTICAL 
SYSTEM 
(Fifth paper) 


By? LS MELE Ro: 


(Communication from the National Physical Laboratory) 


MS. received 23 February 1945 


ABSTRACT. An iterative method of tracing rays through an optical system which is 
suitable for operation by a fully automatic recording machine is described. The rays 
may be axial or skew, and the surfaces of any rotationally symmetrical form suitable for 
optical working. The relation of this method to earlier schemes and the advantages to be 
gained by successive approximations are considered. 


Laboratory on methods of tracing single rays and pencils of rays through 

a series of lenses. It has.been assumed that a calculating machine would 
be employed instead of tables of logarithms, and for this and other reasons the 
methods have differed from those described in Conrady’s Applied Optics, which, 
_ it is believed, are still used to a considerable extent in the optical industry. An 
examination of the four earlier papers bearing the same title as the present note 
(Smith, 1915, 1918, 1920, 1921) will show that much of the original structure 
has been retained (though the notation has changed), but that some modifications 
have tended consistently in a definite direction. For example, the first paper 
gives formulae for paraxial rays, general skew rays, and the foci of sagittal pencils, 
which exemplify applications of the matrix formula 


CE le: Hee Las ea Meds i 
AiG) Ns aie) NAL mnlen mee call Re ay () 
to a system of ” retracting surfaces. In this equation A, represents a power 
associated with surface p and —D, the equivalent distance between surfaces p 
and p +1, i.e. the distance measured along the ray between these surfaces divided 
by the refractive index of the corresponding medium. The A, B, C, D on the 
left are well-known functions which determine the properties of the complete 
optical train. In the second paper the foci of tangential pencils are obtained by 
a slight generalization of the factors representing single refractions. The factor 
: is replaced b Ge -) = 
( A,1 p y A, C,)’ where B,C, =1. It will be seen that in all 


F" M time to time experiments have been made at the National Physical 
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cases the identity 
BC-—AD=1 


is satisfied. These formulae are still employed, and it is difficult to see how they 
can be simplified. ‘They may be varied (Smith, 1930) to an almost unlimited 
extent without losing their main properties, and they lend themselves admirably 
to the rapid solution of problems which must be frequently encountered in 
industrial practice. 

In some applications the values to be inserted in the elementary matrix 
factors are not known initially; they will be known when a preliminary calcula- 
tion, which is usually considered the ray-tracing proper, has been made. 

It is in this preliminary stage that a definite line of evolution is apparent. 
In the original scheme the variables* defining the position of a ray were the 
angle % it made with the axis of symmetry of the instrument and the length h of 
the perpendicular to the ray from the centre of curvature of the refracting surface, 
which was assumed to be spherical. If is the refractive index and ¢ the angle 
between the ray and the normal, the equations used were 


pe=p he 

sin 6=hR, 

sin ¢’=h'R, 
Wiad—$+9, 


where accents are applied to symbols relating to the refracted ray and R is the 
curvature of the surface. At the following surface the first perpendicular is 
h'+asin %’, where a is the distance along the axis between the two centres of 
curvature. As systems are usually specified by radii of curvature (7) and axial 
distances (¢) between successive surfaces, a is calculated from 

a=t—r+r'. 

This computing scheme is not without merits. It is simple to understand 
and to operate. Some common superfluous operations, such as finding the 
point of intersection of a ray with the axis after each refraction, are avoided. 
But experience suggested that improvements could be made in two respects. 
To obtain the greatest accuracy in calculations when only a small number of 
significant figures is retained, and particularly to obtain reliable differences 
between a number of calculations of the same type on the same system, the 
quantities involved should not be of very diverse magnitudes. In general this 
condition will not be satisfied if the centres of curvature are taken as reference 
points. This objection applies generally to all schemes which make use of the 
centres of curvature. The first change was therefore to drop the perpendiculars 
from the pole of the surface instead of from the centre of curvature. This 
ensured that the lengths used to define the position of a ray were roughly of the 
same magnitude at all surfaces. To retain this advantage throughout it was 
necessary to avoid using a radius of curvature as a multiplying factor. Each 


* The curvature of a surface which is convex towards the incident light is positive ; distances 
along the axis in the direction in which light travels are also positive. Perpendiculars to rays 
are positive if the foot of the perpendicular is above the axis. The angle ¢ is positive if an anti- 
clockwise rotation from the positive direction along the axis is needed to bring a vector into 
coincidence with the onward direction of the ray ; ¢ is positive if an anti-clockwise rotation from 
the direction of the normal would bring a vector into coincidence with the ray, 
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surface was therefore specified by its curvature instead of its radius; from the 
optical viewpoint this is clearly the scientific choice. 

The second improvement was to eliminate all angular measures. The 
equation already given for ¢’ is in appearance very simple, but the appearance 
is misleading when the numerical operations implied are taken into account. 
Three references to trigonometrical tables are required at each refraction, and 
subsidiary calculations for interpolation are usually involved. The whole 
process is therefore rather slow, notwithstanding its simplicity. In appearance 
the improved scheme looks more complicated. It will be best appreciated if 
refraction is first considered at a surface where there is no aberration. In that 
case h, the length of the perpendicular to the ray from the pole of the surface, 
is unaltered by refraction, and the equations are 

sin d=sin #+ hR, 
pw’ sin d’=p sin ¢, 
sin %’=sin 4—sin d+sin ¢’. 
Owing to the occurrence of aberration, hand h’are not equal, and the last equation 
is not true. But the difference between hk and h’ is of aberrational magnitude, 


and the value of sin %’ just suggested is subject to a small correction. The 
correct formulae then consist of the first two equations together with 


ee h (sin d—sin ¢’) (sin d’ + sin #) 
do? +K 
sin ¢’ =a—(h’—h)R, 
where 
o=sin Y—sin d+sin ¢’ 
and 
= H{(cos% + cosd + cos ¢’)?— 1}. 
The h for the next surface is equal to h’+¢ sin ’. 

Since h’— h is of aberrational magnitude, the denominator 4o7+« need only 
be known to a small number of significant figures. It represents twice the ratio 
of the first order to the total aberration, and at the National Physical Laboratory 
critical tables are now * used to evaluate it. One gives cosines when the sines 
are known, and two others, 40? and x, from the known values of o and the sum of 
the three cosines. 

This way of calculating rays is strongly preferred to all others that have been 
tried by those members of the Laboratory staff who have done much work of 
this kind. Differences of path and some other useful quantities are obtained 
from the values of h’— ) with almost trivial additions to the work, so that much 
information is obtained from the trace of a single ray. 

A few years ago it was realized that the process of elimination and simplifica- 
tion could be carried further. A self-checking scheme for computing both axial 
and skew rays automatically, through surfaces of any shape, was under con- 
sideration. It was supposed that by means of punched cards a machine might 
be given the initial coordinates of a ray and a specification of the system through 
which it was to be traced. The machine would then carry out a cycle of 
operations and print all useful results. The cycle would be repeated, either for 


* The original tables are not critical. 
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the instrument as a whole or alternatively surface by surface, until all the quan- 
tities repeated themselves exactly, when the work would be completed and the 
machine would in the one case stop and in the other proceed to the next surface, 

To those who have only used the traditional methods of ray tracing the most 
surprising feature of the new scheme may well be the disappearance of Snell’s 
law of refraction. ‘The angles ¢ and ¢’ made by the incident and emergent rays 
with the normal at the point of refraction do not appear either explicitly or in 
disguise. ‘These are the unessential quantities which have now been eliminated, 

The most important quantities are the coordinate, measured parallel to the 
axis, of the point of refraction, and the product of the refractive index and the 
cosine of the angle the ray makes with the axis. If the point of refraction is 
x, y, s and the modified direction cosines of the ray are €, 7, ¢, the main quantities 
when the axis of z coincides with the axis of the instrument are zg and ¢. The 
equation of each surface will normally be referred to its pole as origin, and 
the standard form adopted is 


s=f(z), 
where s is the subnormal. A,, and D, are then given by 
A,= Cp —Sn—1 
*p Nar ate a tae (2) 
=D) pt 
bp 


If correct values are inserted for all the 2’s and 2s, the analytical form of the law 
of refraction, 
Sp —fp-1 Spe Ny Np-1 _ PR AS 
Xp Vp Sy > 
shows that, if Ay», Bo», Cop, Do» are the values of A, B, C, D obtained by termi- 
nating equation (1) immediately after refraction at the pth surface, 


= fh Acasa ibs Vou EE) one 9 Was Seal (3) 
ip Jp No Yo Oop “Op 


The accuracy of the values taken for ¢ and z is judged by verifying that the 


conditions 
pea tyt+l 
and 
4 
x +y2=2/ sdz 
0 
are satisfied. Assuming that they are not satisfied within the required limits 


of accuracy, a recalculation is made, using better values of € and x. In terms of 
the old values, the new values ¢’ and z’ are - 


sat tenon 4 
and tes w+ y2+2\ ads ( ) 
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As an illustration of the latter, if the surface is a sphere of radius 7, the equation 
is s+z=r7, and the improved value of 2 is 


ay? — 22 x24 y2— 22 
—=——— or — => —_.. 
2s 2(r—2) 
If the surface is a conicoid of revolution of eccentricity e, so that the equation 
is s+ex=r, where «=1-—e?, the improved value of z is 


x2 + y? — ez? 


2s 


It will be seen that the new process is a method of successive approximation, 
and its success depends on its known rapid convergence. The length of the 
work depends on the closeness of the initially assumed values of 2 and ¢ to the 
final values. In completely automatic cyclic operations rapidity in reaching the 
final result is not necessarily a very important or even a desirable requirement. 
For example, if the initial values are z=0, €=y, i.e. the paraxial values, and 
each cycle includes the complete instrument, the first round gives the paraxial 
properties, the second the first-order aberrations, and thereafter groups of 
aberrations of increasing size are taken into account until higher-order aberrations 
produce no measurable change. The calculation of a single ray by the new 
method then gives information that would only be secured on present practice 
by tracing several rays. On the other hand there are occasions on which only 
the final result is needed, as when the effect of a change of glass constants or other 
minor modification of a known system is to be found. In such cases the known 
values for the previous construction provide suitable initial values for z and £, 
and the modified values may well repeat after a single cycle has been performed, 
In some circumstances a graphical trace, such as Dowell’s (Dowell, 1926), may 
be a convenient means of deriving approximate initial values for accurate calcu- 
lations, and with experienced designers ‘“‘ guessing”? may be very effective. 
Several variations of the process may be arranged to suit a variety of conditions. 

Like other iterative methods of calculation, this scheme has the property that 
mistakes are not important, provided they are not incorrect values of fundamental 
quantities like 2 or 7. Errors are automatically eliminated—at the worst they 
lengthen the time taken to reach the final result. The scheme is therefore 
valuable as a means of checking results reached by other ways of tracing rays. 
From its very nature it is not less accurate than any other way of tracing rays in 
which the same number of figures is retained. If, for example, it were required 
to check a calculation made by the normal N.P.L. method for rays in. an axial 
plane, or to increase the number of significant figures, A would be taken as 
(u’ cos ¢’ —p cos ¢)R and 2 as , 

2h (sin d—sin wb) ° 
(cos 6 +cos ¥)? + (sin ¢—sin x)?” 
(Checking could be made after a single cycle, since 


a seer (COS 8 1) ae 
(cos $+ cos )*+(sin d— sin ys)? 


is the value of the transverse coordinate of the point of refraction.) 
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It is worth noting that the one calculation gives the sagittal foci as well as the 
exact position of the ray. If the sagittal conditions are well satisfied over the 
field there is no need to consider the tangential conditions, which are merely 
differentials of the sagittal expressions. If desired, the independent tangential 
calculation may be made after evaluating sf — xé —yn. 

Equations (1), (2), (3) and (4) are well suited for the development of formulae 
for aberrations of different orders. 

When this method of tracing rays was first evolved it was intended to apply 
it to several systems of many types before publishing any description. Owing 
to war requirements there have not been suitable opportunities for such extensive 
trials, and the experience so far gained has been limited. In view, however, of 
the interest now being taken in possible uses of non-spherical refracting and 
reflecting surfaces, and the importance of developing fully-automatic means of 
tracing rays, it is thought appropriate to publish this note without further delay. 
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To illustrate the rapidity of convergence of a calculation by this method a 
marginal ray has been traced with a paraxial ray as the starting point. The 
example has been taken from Conrady’s Applied Optics (p. 50) as it is likely to 
be familiar to many readers. ‘The specification of the system and the successive 
stages from the paraxial ray to the final marginal values are given in table 1. 
The values of the longitudinal aberration and the change in the focal length 
from the paraxial value derived at each stage are also given. ‘The values for the 
former indicate under-corrected.aberration at first, changing finally to slight 
over-correction. ‘The focal-length changes show that the system is not closely 
corrected for coma. 


Table 1 
7,=3'55=—7%, 1re=—60, #,;=0°3, t=0°2, py =1°5166, p.=1°6256 
Successive stages in tracing ray (5=7)=0, G)=1, x,=1, 9, =0 


Z, Le Zs a lo C3 
0 0 0 1:516600 1:625600 1-000000 
0-140845 —0°132853 —0-007632 1-509618 1-621483 0-992102 


0-143754 SOE —0-007906 1:509215 1-621396 0-:991896 
0:143756 = (143370 —0-007916 1-509214 16714 0-991923 


— —(0-143382 — — 1-621413 0:991925 
Longitudinal aberration Focal length change 
—0-016819 —0-086012 
—():000926 —0-072701 
+-0-000004 —0-:072058 
+0-000039 —0-:072036 
-+0-000040 —0-072035 
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Table 2. Outstanding errors with different methods of calculation 


| 


Longitudinal Focal length 
Method aberration ee 
error 
5-figure logarithms —0-000523 +0-000047 
(—0-000223) 
6-figure polar perpendiculars +-0-000083 + 0:060066 
8-figure central perpendiculars, no interpolation + 0:000878 + 0-000479 
8-figure central perpendiculars, full interpolation +-0-000008 -+0-000001 
7-figure radian tables +-0-000009 + 0:000003 
6-figure present scheme 0-000000 0:000000 


The accuracy attained in calculations according to this scheme is compared, 
with those of other methods in table 2. Unfortunately it was not possible to 
use Conrady’s results to illustrate the accuracy of the normal logarithmic cal-) 
culation, as his paraxial result has an error of three units in the fourth decimal 
place. ‘The marginal ray (but not the paraxial ray) was therefore calculated 
afresh, using Bremmiker’s 5-figure tables. Owing to the long last radius the 
normal formula does not give a very accurate result, and a value derived by using) 
a formula intended to avoid this uncertainty has been added in brackets. ‘Thelf 
error in the focal length given by this calculation is not typical of that to belf| 
expected with 5-figure logarithms: the particular figures of this example happen, 
—quite accidentally—to give a much better result than could be expected. 

On the second line are the values obtained with the method normally used) 
at the National Physical Laboratory. The two following lines are those obtained] | 
by the original N.P.L. method, using Gifford’s sine tables. In the former each} | 
angle was read to the nearest. second only. The errors involved in this procedure, 
should be about twice those to be expected from the use of 5-figure logarithms, |} 
and the abnormally small error in the focal length found in the logarithmic) 
calculation is clearly shown. When interpolation is used, the increased accuracy 
due to the additional figures is apparent, though it is to some extent diminished] 
through the use of centres of curvature as reference points instead of the surface 
poles. ‘The radian tables mentioned are some prepared recently at the N.P.L 
for use with the B.S.I.R.A. computing scheme. The last line refers to the 
method described in this paper. All the errors have been determined by com 
parison with calculations of ten-figure accuracy. il) 

It has been noted earlier that, after the paraxial trace, the changes made in the: 
first cycle represent approximately the first-order aberrations, the second cycle H 
the second and third orders, and so on. The extent to which this holds may bd 
seen from table 3 and the analytical expressions which follow. For this purpose 


Table 3. Successive approximations to A, C, ¢3, Z3 
ph i 
A Cc C3 Z3 | 


0-12567 88492 


0:12705 22669 
0:12683 77581 
0:12682 74221 
0-12682 70639 


0:95697 95005 
0-97396 20198 
0:97458 72430 
0-97460 11302 
0:97460 15419 


0:99210 24134 
0:99189 60450 
0-99192 34768 
0:99192 47981 


0:99192 48439 


—0-:00763 17480 
—0:00790 55370 
—0-00791 56913 
—0:00791 59169 
—()-00791 59236 
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values have been calculated to ten decimal places and have been carried far 
nough to give totals accurate to at least the first six places. 


Analytical expressions 

A=0-12567 88492 +0-00135 95694 x2—0-00016, 67749 x? —0-00003 74970 x® 
‘—0-00000 60264 x —0-00000 99097 x1!°—0-00000 01357 x2 
C=0-95697 95005 +-0-01628 90110 «2+ 0-00119 72985 x* +0-00011 90666 x® 
+0-00001 44030 x®4+-0-00000 19475 x!°+0-00000 02790 x?2 
€3;=1:00000 00000 —0-00789 75866 x2 —0-00020 20551 x4 +0-00001 84401 x«® 
+0-00000 50645 x*®-+-0-00000 08382 «19+ 0-00000 01237 x12 
Z3;=0-00000 00000—0-00763 17480 x2—0-00026 02895 x* —0-00002 13407 x® 

—0-:00000 22274 x§—0-00000 02744 x«1°—0-00000 00374 x12 


Height of intersection with paraxial image plane :— 


—0-00258 03856 x?+-0-00208 17289 x® +-0:00042 36428 x? 
+ 0:00006 80900 x®+-0-00001 02632 «11+ 0-00000 15177 «8 


Path length difference to intersection of ray with paraxial image plane :— 


0-00024 32249 x* —0-00021 62703 x* —0-00003 88728 x® 
—0-00000 79604 x1°—0-00000 11819 x” 


Correction for path differences to paraxial principal focus :— 


—0:00032 42999 x?-+0-00025 81211 «* +0-00005 65035 x 
+-0:00000 88830 «®-+-0-00000 12493 x!°+-0-00000 01673 «x! 


This example is of interest for another reason. In discussing results obtained 
yy tracing several rays through this lens, Conrady, speaking of analytical methods 
yf calculating higher-order aberrations, makes use of the phrases “‘.... if we 
vent through the tremendous labour of calculating the true secondary aberration 
yy a direct analytical equation....” and ‘‘....the very sensible tertiary 
berration (which would utterly defy analytical determination)....”. ‘These 
riews are held by other optical workers. For instance Prof. von Rohr told me 
hat I should only waste my time if I attempted such calculations, because the 
ubject was far too complex for treatment in this way. Such opinions obviously 
ack scientific justification, and that they are wrong is indicated by the results 
ust given. Admittedly the calculations are tedious, but it is certainly possible 
9 calculate any aberrational coefficients that may be required. 

It should be realized that the tables of this appendix are intended solely to 
dicate the comparative accuracy of the particular mathematical processes. No 
ccount has been taken of the accuracy that is necessary or sufficient in these 
ptical computations. 


(a9 
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is described. 'The points of intersection of any two loci are neutral points. ‘The method! 
is exemplified in the simpler cases of the combination of the earth’s field with the field of aj 
bar magnet and with the field of a circular current. 


Sis INDRO DU GET ON 
M: NETIC fields are usually studied by plotting the lines of force i 


a horizontal plane by means of a compass needle. ‘The procedure for 
locating a neutral point is usually to track it down by enclosing it within 
a gradually reduced region bounded by lines of force. ‘The method is ineffective 
because it becomes impossible to plot the lines accurately close to a neutral point 
There is a sort of principle of indeterminacy at play—the nearer the approach ta 
the neutral point, the less accurate the plotting. bs 


directions at right angles to one mean: and in cases where the earth’s field is is} 
involved, these directions should obviously be respectively parallel to and per 
pendicular to the earth’s field. Loci so drawn will be described as the north 
south (N—S) locus and the east-west (E—-W) locus. Such directional loci aréd 
unique. ‘The experimental errors of plotting are non-cumulative, so that the 1 
loci can be determined quite definitely. Asa point of intersection is approached}, ' 
the component of field in the chosen direction diminishes to zero and, beyond iti) | 
changes sign. ‘The points of intersection are thus points of zero field, or neutra: | 
points. 

The number of neutral points in any field is even. When the field of a simplef | 
bar magnet is superposed on the earth’s field, the number of neutral points ij | 
two. When the superposed field is that of a circular current, the number o | 
neutral points is either zero or four, according as the strength of the current ij 
below or above a certain critical value. With more complicated fields the numbe; i 
may obviously be greater. 

The apparatus required to plot a directional locus consists of a sheet of square 
paper on a drawing board and an ordinary small compass needle. Suppose + 


* See, however, Note added in proof (p. 301). 
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field to be explored is that of a bar magnet in the earth’s field. The squared 
paper is adjusted on the board so that one set of lines runs magnetically north 
and south, and the other set therefore east and west. The magnet is now brought 
up and placed near the centre of the paper with its axis in any desired direction. 
On moving the compass needle over the paper, some point is soon found where 
che needle points parallel to the N-S lines. The sharpened point of a pencil is 
aeld firmly just above the centre of the needle, the needle is removed, the pencil 
Joint moved straight down on to the paper and a dot made. A second point on 
‘he locus is chosen about a centimetre away, and so on. Continuing thus, the 
complete N—S locus is plotted and a continuous graph can be drawn. Similarly 
che E-W locus can be found. The complete loci will usually extend into all 
(our quadrants round the centre of the magnet. If the experiment is to be 
\estricted to a quick determination of one neutral point, of course only a limited 
yortion of each locus in the neighbourhood of the neutral point is needed. To 
check the accuracy of setting of the needle at any point of a locus it should be 
‘emembered that a small displacement of the needle to one side of the locus will 
vause an appreciable deviation of direction of one sign, whilst a similar displace- 
nent on the opposite side will cause a deviation of opposite sign. If practised 
jit each setting this procedure will ensure correct plotting. With a little experi- 
fence the loci can be rapidly obtained. The neutral points are thus located with 
‘)in-point accuracy with a magnet of reasonable moment, and their distances from 
‘the centre of the magnet can be measured within a half per cent. 

To illustrate the use of directional loci a few special cases will be considered : 
‘arst when the field is that of a bar magnet, and then when the field is that of a 
sircular electric current. 


§2. BAR MAGNET IN THEEARTH’S FIELD 


Since the forms of the loci are easily calculable in the ideal case of a magnetic 
‘doublet set with its axis either along or perpendicular to the earth’s field, figures 
ihowing the forms of these loci will first be given. ‘They will be accompanied 


Jnagnet. Points on a N-S locus are indicated by a cross (x), and points on an 
4s—W locus by acentred circle (©). The neutral points are at N, and Np. 


G 


| igure 1. N-S (marked xx) and E-W (marked ©©) loci of magnetic doublet along the earth’s 
horizontal field, S pole to the north, neutral points at N; and Ng. 


Case 1. Axis along the meridian, S pole towards the north.—The loci for a 
loublet are shown in figure 1. The N-S locus consists of a pair of straight lines 
\B and CD along and perpendicular to the axis of the doublet. ‘The E-W locus 
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is a figure of eight. Denoting the magnetic moment by M and the earth’s: 
horizontal field by H, the condition that the field at any point P (7, @) shall be in |} 
the E—-W direction is 


aM cost 6+ M sin? 6 =0, or r=M(3cos*6—1)/H, 

r r | 

which is, therefore, the equation of the locus. Putting @=0° or 180° the distance } 
Te sts | 

from the doublet to either neutral point is V2M/H. At the origin the loops) 


1 : ; 1) 
make angles cos71 ( + =] with the axis. 1] 
: VS 


When an actual magnet is used, the N—S locus remains a pair of mutually, 
perpendicular straight lines, along and perpendicular to the axis. Figure la : 


Figure 1a. N-S and E-W loci,and neutral points N,, N2 of 1-in. cobalt-steel magnet along 
earth’s horizontal field, S pole towards the north. 


shows also (to half-scale) the two separated branches of the E-W locus. A cylin-fj 
drical cobalt-steel magnet 1 in. long and } in. in diameter was used. ‘The measured! 
distances from the centre of the magnet to N, and N, are 4-42 in. or 11-22 cm: 
and 4-40 in. or 11:18 cm., mean=11-:2 cm. (+-5 mm.). Assuming M= Hr°/2,\) 
3 : 
and H=0-18, M=126-4c.g.s. Assuming M= _ (1 — =) and tall 
[=0-8 x half-length of magnet, M=124-4 c.g.s. | 


Case 2. Axis along the meridian, N, pole to the north—Figure 2 representss 
the case of a doublet. ‘The N—S locus remains as in Case 1. The E—W locus#) 
consists of two loops, the long axis now running east and west, so that N, and | 
N, lie on the east-west line. The equation of the E-W locus is | 


M (1-3 cos? 6) =H. | 
; 


The lengths ON, and ON, to the centre of the magnet are equal to / = At | 


the origin the loops cross the axis at angles cost ( + =) 
3 


Using the same cobalt-steel magnet as before, the observed plot is shown (to half- i) 
scale) in figure 2a. From this ON, =3-48 in. =8-84cm. , ON, =3:46in. = 8-79 cm. { 
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Figure 2. N-S (straight lines AB and CD) and E-W (figure of eight) loci of magnetic doublet 
along earth’s horizontal field, N pole to the north. Neutral points at N, and Ng». 


Figure 2a. N-S and E-W loci of 1-in. cobalt-steel magnet, N pole to the north, 
neutral points at N,, No. 
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mean value=8-81 cm. Assuming the formula M=Hr', the value of M is 
2 

123-0 c.g.s., and assuming M = Hr? (1 + : =) the value of M is 125-3 c.g.s. 


Case 3. Axis perpendicular to the meridian.—The case for the doublet, with 
N pole to the east, is shown in figure 3. The N-S locus is the pair of straight 


Figure 3. N-S locus (straight lines AB and CD) and E-W locus (figure of eight) of magnetic 
doublet with axis L to earth’s field, N pole to the west, neutral points at N, and Ng. 


x 


Figure 3a. N-S and E-W loci and neutral points N, and N, of 1-in. cobalt-steel magnet, 
axis | to H, N pole to the west. 


lines AB and CD making angles tan“! \/2 (nearly 55°) with the axis. The 
equation of the E—W locus is 
3 M 
3 _— i 
m= 5 x sin 20. 


It is a figure of eight whose axis makes an angle of 45° with the magnetic axis, 
and it touches the axis of the doublet and the equatorial line. 
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The experimental graphs for the same 1-in. cobalt-steel magnet are shown in 
figure 3a. Near the magnet the N—-S locus deviates appreciably from the 
straight line pertaining to the doublet. 


So) SLEW DIOR TANS EE Cre Ca CURR ENG 


The ideal case of an infinitely long straight conductor of circular section, 
placed vertically in the earth’s field, and carrying a steady current, allows of a 
simple and suggestive treatment. In figure 4 the smaller circle of radius OA=a 


Figure 4. Vertical circular conductor, of radius OA, carrying a downward electric current 
(exceeding the critical value) in the earth’s field. ‘The N-S locus is the straight line COD. 
The E—W locus is the portion of the larger circle on ON, as diameter which is external to 
the conductor, together with the straight line JJ’ inside the conductor. There is an external 
neutral point at N, and an internal neutral point at Ng. 


represents a section of the conductor. No neutral points exist unless the current 
| I exceeds a limiting value Ha. With any current exceeding this value, the 
} current being downwards, an external neutral point N, occurs on the east side, 
} such that 2J/ON,=H. A second neutral point exists at N, within the conductor, 


21.ON 
SO Vis ON PONS een he N= ilocis ig theceatt 


| such that 5 
a 
} line running east and west through the centre O of the conductor. For points 
j outside the conductor the E—W locus is the portion of the circle on ON, as 
| diameter lying outside the conductor. For points inside the conductor, the 
| E-W locus is the straight line J, J, joining the points where the circle on ON, 
) cuts the conductor. At the limiting value of the current the neutral points 
) coincide at A on the surface of the conductor. 

| The case of a circular coil, or rather a short helical coil with horizontal axis, 
) will next be considered. The determination of either directional locus does not 
| in general lend itself to easy theoretical treatment. There is again obviously a 
i limiting value of current below which no neutral points exist. For currents 
} exceeding this value there are four neutral points, two within the conductor and 
) two external to it. 

Case 1. Awis of the coil parallel to H, field due to the current in the same 


\ direction as H at the centre of the coil.—In this case the N-S locus consists of a 
| pair of straight lines, namely, the axis of the coil and the transverse median line. 
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The E-W loci obtained experimentally are shown to half-scale in figure 5, for 
currents of 1, 2 and 3 amp., only the branches on one side of the coil being 
drawn. The corresponding external neutral points are at N’, N” and N’”. 
The mean radius of the coil is 3-76 in. and its axial width 0-5 in. 


Figure 5. Electric currents through circular coil with axis along the earth’s horizontal field, 
fields on axis in same direction as H. AB=section of the coil of 8 turns, centre at O. 
The N-S locus consists of the pair of straight lines CD and the axis of the coil. The 
branches of E-W loci are shown for currents of 1, 2 and 3 amp., the neutral points being 


respectively at N’, N’” and N’’”. (Complete figure is symmetrical about O. Right-hand 
half omitted.) 


Case 2. Axis of the coil parallel to H, field due to the current opposed to H at 
centre of coil_—The experimental graphs for this case are seen, to half-scale, in 
figure 6 for six values of the current as indicated on the curves. ‘Che complete 


Axis of coil 


Median line of coil 


Figure 6. Circular coil of 8 turns, axis along earth’s field. Current in direction producing field 
at centre opposed to earth’s field H. N-S loci along axis of coil and its median line. 'The 
E-W loci are the curves marked ©, Neutral points marked e are on axis of coil for 
currents 0°35 ., 0:40a., 0:45.a., 0-50.4., and on median line for currents 0:30. and 0:25 a. 
(Neutral points coincide at centre O of coil for calculated current 0-345 A.) Radius of 


coil 3-76”. (Upper half of complete figure, which is symmetrical about median line, is 
omitted.) 


curves would be symmetrical about the median line of the coil, but only the 
halves on one side of that line are drawn. For currents of 0-35 amp. and upwards 
two neutral points lie on the axis of the coil, one on either side of the centre. 
They coincide at the centre for a current of 0-345 amp. For currents below this 
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last value the two neutral points lie on the median line, on either side of the 
centre. ‘There are two additional neutral points within the conductor. 


Case 3. Axis of the coil perpendicular to H—This case is given as an example 
of a less symmetrical setting of the coil with respect to the earth’s field. Figure 7 
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Circular coil of 8 turns, axis perpendicular to earth’s field H. 
producing field from west to east along axis. 
and of E—W locus (marked ©) shown. 


be on line joining N to centre O of coil, at equal distance on other side of centre.) 


Figure 7. Current of 1-0 amp., 


Only one branch of N—-S locus (marked x) 
Neutral point at N (the second neutral point should 


shows (to half-scale) one branch only of each of the loci, thus determining one 
of the two external neutral points. The value of the current was 1 amp., and 
the coil was that used for the previous cases. 


Note added in proof 


Since this paper was presented, it has been noticed that there are two special 
lines of force which provide exceptions to the general rule enunciated in §1. 


This pair of lines pass through the neutral point itself. They will be the subject 
of a brief paper to follow. 
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ABSTRACT. A method is described for computing a highly corrected camera lens 
system when the general type is given, and a rough design has been made. 

The method separates into two parts. First, changes in the rays incident at any 
surface are expressed as functions of alterations of the surface constants ; secondly, the 
ray changes are transferred to the final image space and expressed as changes in the 
aberrations of the system. In this way a table is obtained by the use of which desired 
modifications of the aberrations can be achieved by suitable surface alterations. 


Sila ENERO Die CaO 


HE need for the manufacture of camera lenses of a wide range of charac- 
teristics became urgent in Australia in 1942. It was necessary to use the 
stocks of optical glass available in the country. Local requirements and 
facilities precluded the possibility of producing anything approaching a direct 
copy of overseas lenses, so that the general problem of design had to be faced. 
Preliminary work showed that an attempt to obtain the final design of a highly 
corrected lens system by successive ray tracings was unsystematic and slow. 
Such methods could not be tolerated in an emergency, and hence a new approach 
had to be found. It is believed that a considerable advance towards a faster and 
more systematic method of completing a rough design has been made, and a 
general outline of it is presented in this paper. 

The method described has made possible the design and construction of 
highly corrected camera lenses from rough data which gave the type only. The 
work has been developed rapidly by a group with no previous experience in lens 
design. It is this technical success that gives the method merit. ‘The method 
is a logical addition to the standard trigonometrical ray-trace, and serves to raise 
the whole status of the trigonometrical method to that of a powerful and systematic 
tool for use in the final stages of an optical design. It has been said that the 
trigonometrical method is empirical and uninstructive, but it will be shown that 
a most instructive analysis of any optical system can be made on the basis ot a 
ray trace, and that, in particular, a complete and exact description of all the general 
tendencies of the system is readily available at the price of some computations 
which can be undertaken by computors without a knowledge of technical optics. 


§2. THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD 


The primary object of a ray trace is to obtain an analysis of the aberrations of 
the system. ‘T’he aberration measures are defined in terms of certain intersection 
points associated with selected traced rays in the final image space, as described, 
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for example, by Conrady (1929). If the aberrations revealed by the trace of a 
rough design are too large, the designer’s problem is to diminish them by 
appropriate changes in curvature, thickness, and refractive index within the 
system. 

The ray trace provides a complete specification of the paths followed by the 
selected rays through the system. Suppose now that a change is made at surface 
2 of the system. As a result, each of the selected rays will be refracted at this 
surface slightly differently, and their paths through the remainder of the system 
will differ from the original traced paths. Each ray will finally leave the last 
surface of the system at a point displaced a small distance from the emergence 
point of the corresponding traced ray, and in a direction inclined at a small angle 
to that of the traced ray. ‘The intersection points associated with the emergent 
rays, and hence the aberrations of the system, will now be changed. The essence 
of the present method is the development of an analysis which will permit the 
computation of the aberration changes due to a small change made at any surface 
of the system. In doing this, the detailed information from the trace is used, 
and the traced path of each ray is used as a convenient reference frame relative 
to which is described the new path of the ray resulting from the particular change. 
For this purpose, certain auxiliary variables are chosen, and by means of changes 
in these, the new path of the ray can be described relative to the original path. 
For the variables of the trace generally we use the notation of Conrady (1929). 
Several sets of variables may be selected from among the quantities L, L’, U, U’, 
I, I',.... of the trace, and the relative merits of each set could be debated. 
The writers have found after some experience in the use of the method that the 
differentials dU, dU’, dp, dp’, as defined in the next section, are simple to use 
and lead to expressions which have certain advantages in computation. 


SG, SUPECIN NCAP IN) us ASUS, (CU AINKEMSIDY ROANNE IVA St a ZN ASME E18, 
SPHERICAL REFRACTING SURFACE 


Suppose that the path of a selected incident ray is traced trigonometrically 
through a single spherical refracting surface. The ray path is specified by the 
quantities (L, U) and (L’, U’) and is represented by B P B’ in the figure. 


B B, BI B 


BPB’ is the traced ray path. Line through new incidence point parallel to traced 


refracted ray shown broken. Sin U and dp are negative, as shown. 


Change in incidence point. Suppose that the incidence point of the ray is 
changed from P to Pj, the direction of the ray remaining unchanged. The path 
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of the ray through the surface would now be represented by B,P,B,’. We 
propose to specify the change in incidence point by the perpendicular distance, 
dp, between the two rays, the quantity being positive when the new parallel ray 
lies above the original. The new ray will have an intersection length L+dL, 
compared with L for the original path, and 


dp-sintU dL) (1) 


Notice that dp is not the total differential of the familiar quantity L sin U. We 
are never particularly interested in the integral quantity p, except possibly in a 
formal way, but it is important to stress that relative to a given ray path, (L, U), 
which intersects the refracting surface, the quantity dp = sin U.dL uniquely 
defines a neighbouring incidence point. 

On the other side of the surface it is natural to specify the same incidence- 
point displacement by another quantity, dp’, which is the perpendicular distance 
between the original refracted ray and a line parallel to this drawn through the 
new incidence point. ‘The relation between dp and dp’ for small displacements 
of the incidence point is 
dp’ = (cos I'/cos 1) . dp 
dp’ _ cosI’ 

Op  cosl” 


or 


Change of direction. A change in the direction of the ray incident at P is 
specified by dU, and the resulting change in the direction of the refracted ray 
by dU’. It will now be seen that any new path differing by small amounts in 
direction and in location of incidence point from the original ray-path can be 
specified relative to the original path by the quantities dp, dU, on the incidence 
side of the surface, and by the corresponding quantities dp’, dU’, after refraction 
at the surface. 


§4. THE EFFECT OF SMALL CHANGES MADE AT A SINGLE 
SPHERICAL REFRACTING SURFACE 


We consider now the effect on the direction of the refracted ray of various 
changes which can be made at a single surface at which an incident ray is refracted. 
Writing down the standard ray-tracing equations in the form 


(L=r)sin U=rsind = eee (3) 
N'sin I’=WNsin I, SS a! ie | ) oe (4) 
OU LSU Fo 4 TS) Se Ge cee (5) 


we differentiate (4) and (5), putting N/N’ =n, and obtain 

cos I sin [ 
mat > 

cos I’ ) OH cos I’ 


dU' =dU— (x dig, eee (6) 


If the direction of the incident ray changes from U to U+4dU, the change in the 
angle of incidence, /, is dJ= —dU, and hence, from (6), 


dU ee (nee, -1)(~av), 
cos I 


ou 
CURR COSE, 


whence aThat eR eee (7) 
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If the position of the incidence point is changed by an amount dp, the change in 
I, obtained by differentiating (3) with U and r constant, is 
_sinU.dL dp 


rcos] rcosI’ 


dI 


which, on combination with (6), gives 


aU’ aU’ 

—={1-— Sj) ae vs 

ap ( srr) | (eos ) (8) 
For a small variation in the relative refractive index, n, equation (6) gives at once 

Gee Sine 

ie Sa a a. ee (9) 


If a small change is made in the curvature, c, of the surface, the change in /, 
obtained by differentiating (3) with U constant, is 


which, on combination with (6), gives 
oU’ | ,_2U Lsin U 
Oc ou) cost ~ 


§5. THE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS 


We consider next the problem of the effect on the complete ray-path of a 
small change made at one surface of a system of & spherical refracting surfaces. 
Suppose that the path of a selected incident ray has been traced through the 
system. After refraction at any surface z of the system, the ray-path is specified 
by the quantities L,’, U,’, in the usual way. A small change is now made at this 
surface such that the ray, after refraction at the same incidence point on the 
surface, takes a new direction specified by U,’+dU,’. The path of the ray through 
the remainder of the system will be different from the original traced path, and 
finally the ray will emerge from the last surface at a point displaced by some 
amount, dp,,, from the emergence point of the traced ray, and in a direction 
inclined at an angle, dU,,’, to that of the traced ray. We may express dU,’ and 
dp,’ in terms of dU,’ by writing 


Ou 

ti Saas WGN? * . pre bette 11 

dU, 507 WAGE (11) 
1 OPK gy! 12 

dp, 7 3U7 f (12) 


In a similar manner, if a small change is made at surface z resulting only in 
an incidence-point change, dp,, the inclination angle, U; of the ray remaining 
unchanged, the ray will emerge from the last surface at a point and in a direction 
specified by some other values dp,,’, dU;,’, relative to the emergent traced ray. 


In this case we may write 


ee = Ue age ee (13) 
dp,’ = CE ea ip .~% ( eee (14) 


Op; 
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The equations (11) to (14) define the transfer coefficients 0U;,'/0U;,, Op, /0U;, 

dU, /8p;, Op; /8p;, which can be calculated for a traced ray at each surface of the 
system. They determine the effect of a dU’-change or a dp-change made at any | 
surface on the path of the ray as it leaves the last surface of the system. The | 
transfer coefficients for dU’-changes and for dp-changes are the fundamental | 
transfer quantities from which all others may be conveniently derived. It may | 
be thought confusing to use the pair of differentials dU’ and dp for the description | 


of small changes in the system, one of these relating to a quantity before refraction |}| 


and the other to a quantity after refraction of the ray at the surface, but in | 
practice any change which is made in a system can be described in terms of either | 
a single dU’-change or a single dp-change, so that the transfer coefficients selected 
are not only sufficient for the present problem, but also require less computation | 
than any other set. It is to be stressed that what is in view is to fashion a powerful 
designing tool, considerations of mathematical elegance being sacrificed to this | 
end. : | 
It will be shown in a subsequent paper that certain relations connect the | 
transfer coefficients at two successive surfaces of the system, such that if the | 
values of the coefficients are known for surface (7+ 1) the coefficients for surface | 
i may be calculated from them. At the last surface of the system it is obvious | 
that the transfer coefficients have simple values, for . 
OU, Jeu; =1 2 sop oe =v, | 
while 0p;,/0p;, and 0U,,'/dp;, are calculated from equations (2) and (8) respectively. | 
The computation of the transfer coefficients can thus commence from the last 
surface and continue backwards, surface by surface, through the system until the 
first surface is reached. 


§o. DHE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR THE INTERSECTION POINTS 


The next step in the development of the method is to determine the changes 
in the positions of the intersection points in the final image-space associated with |] 
the traced rays due to the differential changes made within the system. In a jf 
normal trace it is usual to select three rays of the axial pencil, the marginal, zonal |} 
and paraxial rays. ‘Associated with these rays are the intersection points |f 
M(L,,’, 0), Z(L,'; 0), Px(/’, 0) of each of these rays with the principal axis, their |] 
positions being specified by rectangular coordinates relative to the pole of the last |} 
surface. Omitting the detail, given in a subsequent paper, it can be shown that 
OLm — (OPx noUy / 
aU = (She — S, 20, iP cosec Ung = (Cy) cosec Umnz, .+ ++. (15) 

Nb (Be g.! 0U,, 

ee Fg a 
in which S;,’ is the distance measured along the ray from the last surface to the 
intersection point, and the C-quantities are introduced as convenient abbrevia- 
tions for the bracketed functions of the transfer coefficients in the first expressions. 
Corresponding expressions hold for the intersection points Z and Px. 

For an oblique pencil it is usual to trace a set of three rays denoted by the 
symbols a, pr, and 6 in the Conrady notation. Associated with these rays are 
the points Ab(L/,,, H%,), the intersection of the rays a and b; Pr(Laeaon 


ab? 


the point at which the principal ray cuts the plane through Ab at right angles to 


) cose Ung = (Ca) COSeCU a. ceases (16) 
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the axis; Prf(/’, H},,,), the point at which the principal ray strikes the plane 
through the paraxial focus at right angles to the axis. Finally, though not 
related to a traced ray, there is the ideal image point, Id(’, H;,). This point 
shows where the principal ray would strike the paraxial image plane if the 
paraxial value of the magnification held throughout the field. 

For the point Ab it can be shown that 


aL 

aT. = (Coy)a cosec(U ea Urabacos Uwe aeaeee (17) 

a SEO" \icosee (Uv UP eins we (18) 
a 


with corresponding expressions for changes in the b ray. 
For the points Pr, Prf, it follows similarly that 


0H, . 
BU, = (Coyle Se Unrest aes (19) 

OH», 

aU, =(Coy)prp8C Uppy, see ees (20) 


Exactly similar relations hold for the transfer coefficients for small dp-changes. 


7. THE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR ACTUAL SURFACE CHANGES 


In an actual design, the variables at the disposal of the designer are surface 
curvature, refractive index, and the axial separation between successive surfaces. 
For our purposes the axial separation is best specified by the symbol d. In 
order to change the separation, d;, between the surfaces (¢—1) and z by an amount 
)d;, the surface 7 and all succeeding surfaces are moved through @d;._ From the 
>quations of the preceding section it follows at once that for the axial points, M, 
Zand Px, 


— Cte ee ee ee (21) 
or the Patnt Ab, 

ao = 1(G,.),,cos Gi. (C.), cos U7 .cosco(U, — Us, i. 5 haat (22) 
wey er (C weirl 4. —(C.), sim U,, }cosee( U6 — Up. \pteae ne (23) 

while for the points Pr, Prf, 
oe LG Gane sae= oe COs eee (24) 

ci 

2 (OW he ood er a Ules te eens (25) 


orresponding expressions for the transfer coefficients with respect to and d 
re obtained by replacing c throughout by m or d. ‘The C-quantities entering 
nto these expressions are defined by 


Cr = Cr: (0 U;' /dc;), oreeee (26) 
Gy Gr (Chen), hy mye aee (27) 
CpG, (apjadys,, > e 00 ant ase (28) 
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Direct differentiation of the expression for the ideal image-point yields the 
required expressions for the transfer coefficients for this point. Thus for an 
infinitely distant object 


id = Sih tan Ue 
OHia _ _y Ouy’ Ou 29 
whence Ges ae tan UG. Buy’ dep (29) 


U,, being the inclination angle of the principal ray at the first surface. The 
differential coefficients involved are those normally computed for the paraxial 
ray. Similar expressions hold for the transfer coefficients with respect to n and d. 


§8. THE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR THE ABERRATIONS 


The last stage of the development can now be made by writing down expres- 
sions for the rate of change of each aberration with respect to the curvature, 
refractive index, and axial separation. Thus for the spherical aberration 


@LA’ al’ aL’ 


= - erie (oll 
0c; 0c; 0c; : ( ) 
for the curvature of the tangential field 
0X7 OL, OL’ 
0c, 2 0cn Mocs ----(31) 
for the tangential coma 
dcomar’ OH, OH, 
Oc; a: OC, 0c; ye Bickel pouch (32) 
and for the distortion 
dist’ OHiq OH prs (33) 


ae, ae ame ep 


If additional zonal and principal rays for the colours r and v, for which the — | 


system is achromatized, are traced, the chromatic aberrations can be brought |} 


into the general scheme, giving 


QLch' ALi, ALi, 


at, SE ge aur” Hae . (34) 
och A Olle f Cl 
eS = na isk: weet (35) 


Corresponding expressions hold for transfer coefficients with respect to 2 and d. | | 


A computation of these coefficients, which measure the aberration change per 
unit change in curvature, axial separation, and refractive index at any surface of |] 
the system, provides the designer with complete information for the final balancing | 

of the aberrations of the system. It provides a very complete analysis of the | 


tendencies of the system. The expressions given above cover the general aber- 


rations deducible from the tracing of tangential rays. The method is capable | 
of extension in various directions to include aberrations which are of special 
importance in particular cases. 

The transfer coefficients developed for changes of refractive index refer to 
changes at one surface. In practice, any change of glass involves two surfaces. 
By compounding the effects of simultaneous changes at two surfaces we obtain | 
a series of transfer coefficients giving the changes in the aberrations, other than 
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the chromatic aberrations, for a refractive index change for any component of the 
system. ‘The colour aberrations being particularly related to the dispersions of 
the glasses, we develop transfer coefficients for these aberrations with respect to 
dispersion changes. The transfer coefficients for glass changes form a most 
valuable part of the general machinery of the method. 

A degree of freedom not so far discussed is the position of the diaphragm. 
The effect of a differential displacement of the diaphragm is easily described in 
terms of the transfer coefficients for d-changes at the first surface of the system. 
As an additional piece of information, the transfer coefficients for a dp-change of 
the principal ray at the first surface give the t-focus of the system. 


$9. THE METHOD IN PRACTICE 

As an example of the use of the foregoing method, a detailed account of one 
particular stage in the correction of a certain photographic lens is given. The 
example is chosen at random, but gives a fair idea of the order of accuracy of the 
method when a number of changes are made simultaneously, some of these being 
not of differential size. ‘The trace of the rough design at the particular stage of 
development gave the aberrations in the first line of table 1, an axial pencil 
and two oblique pencils having been traced at 22° and 32° respectively. 


Table 1 


Aye LA,’ X22 coma distso X732 coma/p39 dist 


—1-256 —0-:0600 —1-185 —0-0014 0-0085  —3-520 —0-1280 0-0150 


—0-624° 0-210 0-407 —0-0047 —0:0130 0-010 —0-0530 0-0840 


The step undertaken at this stage was to attempt to reduce the heavy negative 
curvature of field at 22° and 32°, to improve the over-corrected spherical aber- 
ration, and to hold, if possible, the well-corrected coma and distortion at 22°. 
A study of the transfer coefficients of the system showed that there were surfaces 
providing opportunity for a general move in this direction. ‘The surfaces selected 
had the coefficients given in. table 2. 


Table 2 
Surface LA, X22 comap22 dist X32 + coma7s32 dist 
i, ofdc 1879°3 1003-1 —19-19 82:68 1299-3 —6:24 284-64 
0/dc 510-0  —707-9 —110°5 44:30 —1673:5 —181:3 166:96 


d/dd —0-0135 0:3417 —0-0035 —0-1013 022945 — 0.0039 i OR3 98 
0/dd —0-0075 0:7681 —0-0093 —0-0094 1-808 0:0034 —0-0479 


0/dd 0-:0025 —0-2663 0-0091 007725 —=0:9908 0038455 ——0-2839 


a 
After a careful study of these coefficients, the following changes were made: 
dc,= 0-0001653, dd,=—0-613, dd,=—0-817; 
6c4y= —0-0001987, od,= 1:263, 
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The second line of table 1 gives the residual aberrations found by a trace of 
the system after alteration. The large amounts of curvature have been removed, 
rather overshooting the mark at 22°, the coma and distortion at 22° are still in- 
appreciable, while the coma at 32° and the spherical aberration have moved 
appreciably in the right direction. 

Although the coefficients are exact to first order for single changes of differ- 
ential magnitude only, they give a very good approximation to the effects of a 
number of larger changes made simultaneously in the system. Naturally, it is 
to be expected that as the aperture of the system becomes greater the approxima- 
tion to the aberration changes becomes less reliable, but a series of steps enables 
the correction to be carried out successfully. 
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ABSTRACT. A perfect crystal -<diffracts x rays only in discrete directions, given by 
the Bragg-Laue laws. All scattering observed in directions other than these, except 
Compton scattering, is due to imperfections of the crystal. The experimental method of 
obtaining useful scattering patterns and the principles of the calculation of actual structure 
from the distribution of anomalous scattering are described. Examples of application of 
this method to the study of thermal atomic movements, lattice deformations under 
mechanical stresses, defects of periodicity in diamond and in fibrous crystals, space- 
arrangement of atoms in solid solutions (order-disorder transformation, ageshardeming) 
and scattering by small particles are briefly outlined. 


Si EN DR ODUCT ORY 


HE theory of the diffraction of x rays by a small crystal is based upon the 
| hypothesis that this crystal is strictly periodic, that is to say, any given 
atom and all its homologues are situated just at the nodes of a perfect 
geometric lattice. Then calculation shows that each system of the network of 
planes can reflect the incident rays according to the optical laws, but only for fixed 
incidence angles given by the well known Bragg law. In other directions, — 
interferences annul the diffracted radiation. Thus a perfect lattice does AO | 
give rise to any scattering out of the selective reflexion directions, except for the 
continuous Compton scattering, which is very weak for the relatively long wave- 
lengths we are considering. We may therefore enunciate the principle that all 
diffuse scattering proceeds from some imperfections of the crystal lattice, 
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Our purpose here is to show how this scattering is theoretically related to 
displacements of the atom, how it can be experimentally detected, and also to 
give a general survey of the various studies carried on in our Laboratory on this 
subject. 

In the following theoretical treatment of the subject, we shall rely largely on 
a recent paper by Ewald (1940). 


. . . re 
Let us consider a diffracting body (figure 1); let p(x) be the electronic density 


: > > > 
at the extremity M of the vector x; let S) and S be the unit vectors along the 


/ncident X -Rays 


Diftracted X-Rays 


Figure 1. Diffraction of x rays. 

> > 

S—Sy 
r 

amplitude of the wavelet diffracted by one electron, according to the Thomson 

formula, the amplitude of the wave diffracted by the whole body is 


F() = A. [Jf e@ete? #0, Big: (1) 


aS 
incident and diffracted rays, and let us call 5 the vector If A, is the 


= 
This equation states that a is the Fourier transform of p(x), being defined 
ane e 
for all vectors b of a space, called the rectprocal space. ‘The formula (1) permits 
the calculation of the diffraction pattern for any given distribution of matter in 


the diffracting body. 


> > 
If p(x) is a periodic function, i.e. if the crystal lattice is perfect, F(b) is zero 


at every point of the reciprocal space, except at a set of points which are the nodes 
of the reciprocal lattice, each one corresponding to the selective reflection upon 
one set of reticular planes. ‘This is another and more general form of Bragg’s 


aS 

law. If on the other hand the crystal is perturbed, p(x) is no longer periodic, 
= = 

and F(b) has a finite value for any vector 6. In fact, the lattice imperfections we 


consider are small perturbations of the perfect lattice. ‘Then, as for a perfect 


crystal, the function Fb) remains considerable at the nodes of the reciprocal 
lattice, but now is not zero between these points. This corresponds to the 
scattering observed in addition to the Bragg-Laue spots, due to the normal 
selective reflexions. 
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—> 
The experimental problem consists in finding p(x) from measurements of 
the scattering. Let us direct a monochromatic beam upon the sample studied, 


fixed during the exposure. The photometry of the pattern gives the values ot the 


4) . 
scattered intensity in all directions S, the direction of the incident beam being 
ae . . 

So. ‘The results of the experiment can be easily interpreted by means of the 


> 
Ewald construction (figure 2). The intensity scattered in any direction S gives 


a 


Figure 2. Ewald’s construction. 


= 
the absolute value of F(b) at the corresponding point of the reflexion sphere; 
each experiment gives a section of the reciprocal space. By varying the orienta- 


tion of specimens in repeated experiments, it is possible to find the modulus of 
oe 


F(6) at every point of a large part of the reciprocal space. 


These are the experimental data. How can one determine p(x) from these 


>> 
data? Mathematically, p(x) is found by the inversion of the Fourier integral (1), 


= 
= Pree Se re 
p(x) ==1) [|| etant8-2do,, Sees (2) 
the integral being extended over the whole reciprocal space. Therefore, theoreti- 


> > 
cally, if F(4) is known, p(x) is known too. But the experiments give only the | 


ss i | 
absolute value | F(b)|. One finds here a difficulty which is typical of the study of | 
crystal structures by means of x-ray diffraction; in fact, there is no general | 
method of working out the data of the scattering patterns. The calculations | 
must be adapted to each case. | 

The existence of some diffuse scattering in addition to the selective reflexion | 
is a proof of some lattice imperfections, but an accurate determination of these | 
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imperfections is not easy. We cannot deal here with the mathematical calcula- 
tions involved. We will only show what results can be obtained. But, as an 
example, we shall give the application to a particular case of a general method of 
calculation, similar to Patterson’s method used in the study of structures. 


§2. THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
What are the conditions necessary for obtaining useful scattering patterns ? 
First of all, the anomalous scattering is generally very weak when compared to 
the selective reflexion. Moreover, the scattering areas may be very extensive 
and possess complicated forms. It follows that: 


1. The method must be such that crystals with perfect lattice do not give any 
scattering, except the Compton scattering; secondary fluorescence radiation, 
and scattering originating outside the specimen, must be eliminated. Above all, 
the incident radiation must be strictly monochromatic, for, if the principal radia- 
tion were accompanied by a continuous spectrum, the diffraction effects of the 

latter would be much greater than the scattering to be studied. 


2. In spite of the monochromatization, the incident beam must be very 
intense, for the phenomena we are looking for are very weak. 


3. In most cases the sample must be a single crystal held in a fixed position 
during the exposure. With polycrystalline samples, the scattering observed in 
each direction is an average value and the pattern becomes generally very difficult 
to interpret. ‘To sum up, for a scattering pattern, one must use a monochromatic 
beam and an immovable crystal. ‘The conditions are then quite different from 


Figure 3. Reflexion by a cut and bent crystal. 


those of ordinary diffraction patterns, where either the crystal is immovable but 
the beam polychromatic, or the crystal is rotated and the beam monochromatic. 
To obtain a beam which is both monochromatic and intense, we use an apparatus 
(figure 3) which we shall now describe very briefly (Guinier, 1939 a). The 
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monochromator is a bent quartz crystal which gives a reflected beam, mono- 
chromatic and convergent, with an aperture angle of 2 or 3°. We use a lamella, 
cut and bent, as described by Johansson (1933), so that the focusing of the 
reflected beam is theoretically accurate. The x-ray source is the very sharp 
focus of a tube, with a target parallel to the monochromator crystal. 


The diffraction camera is designed in order to use the whole energy of the 
convergent beam with the greatest efficiency. For instance, to make a Debye- 
Scherrer pattern, the photographic film and the sample are on the same cylinder 
as in Seeman-Bohlin’s device (figure 4a). Thus the lines are very sharp, what- 


Monochromeator 


z tal 
(bent jee ay a/) Specimen 


O focal point 
diffraction camera 


film 
Figure 4a. Device for powder patterns with monochromator. 
ever the aperture of the incident beam through the sample. Figure 5 gives some 
examples of such patterns: the time of exposure is the same as with an ordinary 
Debye-Scherrer camera. 

For single crystal patterns it is not sufficient to record the scattered rays only 
in the equatorial plane: the sample is on the axis of a cylindrical camera placed 
in such a way that the monochromatic beam converges on a point of the cylindrical 
film (figure 46). Focusing is not obtained with mathematical accuracy, but in 


cylindrical camera 
/ 


focal point 


Figure 46. Device for rotating-crystal patterns. 


the central part of the pattern the spots are at least as well defined as in a usual 


pattern. The whole apparatus can be placed in an evacuated box, in order to 
avoid scattering by the air. 


§3. SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY OF XRAY SCATTERING 


We may now review some examples of lattice imperfections which produce | 
anomalous scattering. They are of various kinds, but not every lattice imper- |} 
fection produces observable scattering. One can only study by this method | 
perturbations which extend over a large part of the crystal. For instance, it is ] 
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a 

b 

G 

. Figure 5. Powder patterns with monochromatic CuKz radiation. 
(a) Nickel foil (exposure, 5 min.). 
(b) NaCl. 
(c) Aluminium alloy with a small amount of Al,Cu. 
Figure 6. Thermal scattering pattern: lamella of KCI parallel to (100) plane, normal to the 
incident x ray (exposure, 6 hours). 
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Figure 10. Anomalous scattering by diamond (with MoK« radiation). The Bragg spots 11] and 111 
appear in photograph no. 3. From this position the crystal is rotated around the 001 axis. 


no. 1 rotation, 4°-5), 
no. 2 rotation, 1°-5), 

(no. 4 rotation, 1°-0). 
(111) Nodes outside the reflexion sphere ce 5 rotation, 3°-5). 


no. 6 rotation, 5°-5), 


(111) Nodes inside the reflexion sphere { 
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not possible to distinguish a perfect crystal from a mosaic crystal, because the 
latter is formed by a collection of small blocks joined together with slight dis- 
orientations, each block having a perfect: lattice, so that the disturbed regions 
represent too small a volume of the whole crystal. 


Thermal motions of atoms 


A first type of lattice imperfection, very important on account of its general 
occurrence, is the thermal agitation of atoms. Every crystal lattice, at every 
temperature, presents this kind of imperfection. ‘Thus, on all scattering patterns, 
the “‘thermal”’ scattering is visible to a greater or less extent. This scattering, 
though observed many years ago by a great number of authors, has only recently 
been carefully studied. Now there is a considerable amount of literature on this 
subject.* It is the most important, and the most generally known, of lattice 
imperfections investigated by x-ray scattering. One of the aims of this paper is 
to show that there are other various kinds of imperfections revealed by the same 
method. It is not possible, here, to enlarge upon this very extensive and some- 
what difficult subject; we will only reproduce some photographs (figure 6) 
obtained with the apparatus above described. ‘The interesting feature is that 
they are obtained with quite short exposures. For the photograph of NaCl, the 
time of exposure is 6 hours, whilst a similar pattern obtained by Gregg and 
Gringrich (1941) with a plane crystal monochromator required 100 hours. f The 
results of the study of thermal scattering are, mainly, the determination of the 
elastic constants of crystals and the comparison of the propagation velocities of 
the elastic waves in different directions, these two factors determining the atomic 
movements in the crystal. ‘Thus, x-ray scattering now becomes an important 
method for the study of the elastic properties of solids. 


Lattice deformations under mechanical stresses 


A monocrystalline aluminium wire is progressively extended by traction. 
Gliding occurs upon one or many sets of (111) planes. It is well known that 
during this process the crystal undergoes rotations and, in addition, asterisms 
appear on Laue patterns, because the differences of the orientations of the mosaic 
blocks grow larger. We attempted to discover some perturbations inside the 
individual blocks by studying the scattering patterns. ‘The pattern of figure 7 
corresponds to a 30% extension of the wire: it 7s identical with the pattern obtained 
before distortion: the only new feature is the appearance of faint Debye-Scherrer 
spots in addition to the diffuse spots due to the thermal agitation. This result, 
though negative, is interesting. One might have imagined that, whilst gliding, 
the successive glide-planes would be displaced parallel to themselves with some 
irregularities. If this hypothesis had been true, we should have seen the diffrac- 
tion pattern of the two-dimensional lattices of aluminium planes (111). This 
pattern is formed by anomalous spots corresponding to the intersection of the 
reflexion sphere with the (111) axes of the reciprocal lattice. We have never 
succeeded in observing any such spots.. We think therefore that, whilst gliding, 
blocks comprising a considerable number of (111) planes move together and 


* See, for example, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, August 1941. 
{ Private communication. 
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remain without internal defects. Gliding takes place upon a few planes far 
apart: thus the perturbed domains have too small a relative volume to scatter 
more than a negligible amount of energy. In regions where the atomic dis- 
order is too great, the metal recrystallizes; the newly formed microcrystals give 
rise to the Bragg spots, visible on the photograph. Thus, during the deformation | 
of the wire, the monocrystal is broken into several crystals, but no lattice deforma- | 
tions of these new crystals can be revealed by the x-ray scattering. 


Defects of periodicity in crystals 


One-dimensional defects. An example is given by the anomalous scattering | 
of diamonds (Lonsdale, 1941; Raman, 1941; Guinier, 1942 a). 

Let us consider a lattice as a set of identical planes parallel and regularly 
spaced. Each of these planes gives, for all incident rays, a diffraction pattern. 
On account of the perfectly regular spacing of successive planes, these patterns 
vanish completely by interference, except for the special directions which 
correspond to the selective reflections. But, if the interplanar spacings were | 
distributed at random, the diffraction pattern of the whole would be that of a | 
unique plane. What is it? Let us construct the reciprocal lattice of the two- 
dimensional lattice: the scattering zones in the reciprocal space are the rows 
normal to the plane, passing through the nodes of the plane reciprocal lattice. | 

In fact, however, in actual disturbed lattices, the subplanar spaces do not || 
take all possible values but vary over a range which remains near the value of 


m3; 
—> 
a3 
a2 
a, 


Figure 8. Succession of (001) planes slightly displaced. 


the perfect lattice; furthermore, sets of normally spaced planes can persist. 
Consequently, the reciprocal space contains, firstly, the nodes of the reciprocal |} 
space of the ideal lattice, corresponding to a strong diffracted intensity, and 
secondly, zones of low intensity, corresponding to the patterns of the plane ] 
lattice, along the rows defined above. The scattered intensity varies along the | 
row in accordance with the distribution of the interplanar spacings. As an | 
example of the interpretation of a scattering pattern, we shall show how a 
statistical scheme of the irregularities of the perturbed planes may be deduced | 


from the variations of the scattered intensity. 
. > FS 
onsider a lattice built upon the three axes a,, ad), a3. We suppose the 


} > 
successive (001) planes to be displaced along fe direction a, (figure 8). The} 
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: = => => 

-oordinates of any atom (structure factor f) are m, a,, my a, ms az, but only m, 
ind mi, must be integers. Let M,, M,, M, be the number of unit cells along the 
three axes, in the diffracting body. The scattered intensity is: 


M, M, M, > >> >> > 7/2 
a Soy: ae | a ok (3) 
0 0 0 
> > 
. ee S ares So . . 
We put «,, x2, x3 for the coordinates of b = x 2 the reciprocal space, referred 
; cian 

to the axes of the reciprocal lattice A,, Aj, As. Thus, 

> > > > 


Substituting in equation (3), 
>? eT 2 U1 kama SS e Att GMs 


fap 
0 0 


In the first two factors, m, and m, are integers: thus they are only different from 


zero if x, and x2 are integers. ‘This means, as we have stated above, that the 
> > 
vector 6 must terminate on one of the reciprocal lattice rows parallel to A,._ If 


this condition is fulfilled, the intensity is 


2 |M, 2 |M; 


mM, 
>} e —2niam 
0 


uM, 2 
if =f M2 M,? > e2riam A; 
: 0 
or Le VM Fey an Care eg) 
= 2f? M,? M,? 22 cos 27 x5. Am, m,’. seecea(h) 


Am,m,' represents the absolute value of the difference in ordinate between 


the two reticular planes m, and m,’, the unit of length being Fal On an axis 
OZ, we plot from the origin O a segment equal to Am, m,’ for each pair of reticular 
planes of the actual crystal. The total number of points is M,?. Let f(z) be ~ 
the linear density at abscissa 2, i.e. f(z)dz is the number of points lying between 
z and z+dz. 

The sum (4) can be replaced by the integral 


1 =2f?M2 M2 | f(z) cos 27rxg2 de. pen) 
0 


This formula determines the scattered intensity J along a row of the reciprocal 
lattice, when the spacing of the planes, or f(z), is known. Conversely, after 
inversion, this Fourier integral gives f(z) as a function of J, that is to say, as a 
function of the scattered intensity which is measured in the experiment. In 
this method the amplitude of the scattered radiation does not appear: the difficulty 


encountered in the general method (formula 2) is avoided. f(z) is proportional to 


i GEA) COS 2a tao) ANas te) a eden (6) 
) 


Thus photometric measurements of scattering patterns lead to an accurate 
knowledge of the perturbations of reticular planes by means of the function f(z). 

As an example, let us assume that the spacing of two neighbouring planes 
-emains close to the theoretical value but that the perturbations are accumulated 
‘rom. cell to cell, so that the difference between the ideal and actual spacings of 
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two planes grows larger with increasing distance between them. What is the} 
form of f(z)? At first, M, points meet at the origin. If the crystal were perfect, | 
the M,—1 spacings between consecutive planes would give M, —1 points at} 

z=1: actually, these M,—1 points are grouped about this value. ‘The curvey 
f(z) shows a narrow maximum about s=1. The spacings between every second) | 
plane are grouped about z =2, but they diverge rather more: the second maximu | 
is wider and lower than the first, etc. When z is big enough, f(z) tends toward ; 
a constant value. ‘There is no long-range order. Figure 9 gives a schematic 
function of this type. The corresponding variation of J, according to the formula 
(5), is plotted below. ‘The scattered intensity presents maxima fore? = 1s ets > 
that is to say, about the nodes of the reciprocal lattice of the perfect crystal, 
The scattering is chiefly observed around the node of index 1 and is weaker for, 
greater indices. Furthermore, it is symmetrical on each side of the node. 


fea4 | 


OR: X3 


Figure 9. (a) Successive interplanar spacings ; (b) diffracted intensity plotted against the 
ordinate along the rows (001). 


Scattering of this type has been effectively observed in the case of mee | 
by several physicists. When the crystal is so directed that a (111) node is || 
to the reflexion sphere, three faint but distinct spots are visible on the patter 
(figure 10) around the point where the (111) diffraction spot would appear} 


| 
They become fainter and diverge from each other as the distance from the nodd 
to the sphere increases. ‘These three spots correspond to the intersection of the} 
sphere with the three rows parallel to the cubic axes passing through the (111 
node. From the above considerations we conclude that diamonds contain 
regions where the planes parallel to the faces of the cubic cell are irregularlf 
displaced ; and since the scattering is localized near the reciprocal lattice nodes! 
and mainly near the 111 nodes, the deformations must be of the general typd 
described above: this conclusion is the direct and geometrical result of the experi | 
ment. 

What can be the origin of these structure irregularities ? They seem to b) 
peculiar to the diamond, and especially to one of the two kinds of diamone 
(type II). Friedel (1924) has shown that there is an allotropic transformatioa} 
of the diamond at a very high temperature. This second form of unknowi 
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structure is not stable at ordinary temperatures. Let us assume that this second 
form is produced from diamond crystals by moving (100) planes without per- 
turbations of the atoms in these planes. Then the disturbed regions of diamons 
revealed by anomalous scattering would appear as regions where the allotropic 
transformation to the diamond form is stopped at an intermediate stage. In the 
study of some alloys we encounter such phases with imperfectly periodic struc- 
ture, intermediate between two well-known crystalline forms. In the case of the 
diamond, one of the lattices is unknown, so that the explanation is still only 
hypothetical. 


Two-dimensional defects: example of fibrous crystals 


Let us consider the crystalline lattice as a set of parallel rows and let us suppose 
‘that, without the disposition of atoms along these rows being disturbed, they are 
slightly displaced by irregular translations. 

In this case it is the diffraction pattern of the one-dimensional lattice of the 
fibres which can be observed. These fibres being normal to the monochromatic 
‘incident x rays, this pattern is formed by the well-known “ layer lines” of the 
fibrous crystal patterns. In the perfect crystal patterns, these layer lines are 
only made visible by the succession of discrete diffraction spots; but, for 
imperfect crystals, the latter lines are formed by continuous streaks. This 
phenomenon is observed with some fibrous substances, as in the case of asbestos. 
Figure 11 is a pattern of chrysotile, obtained with CuK« radiation. It must 
be noticed how essential is the use of pure monochromatic radiation, for the 
continuous spectrum would also produce streaks on the central line. A striking 
feature is that the intensity of the streak is not constant along the whole lines. 
Streaks start from some diffraction spots, but not from all spots, and on one side 
only: they are directed towards large diffraction angles. This proves that the 
perturbations of the fibre are not distributed at random. Aruja, who has also 
obtained these patterns with chrysotile, thinks that complete sheets of fibres are 
displaced in some directions. His hypothesis is verified by the photometric 
measurements of the streaks, and this work is a good example of the accurate 
linformation of real crystal structures obtainable by careful study of diffuse 
scattering. 


$4. ARRANGEMENT OF THE ATOMS IN A SOLID-SOLUTION CRYSTAL 


Order-disorder transformation 
A crystal of an ideal solid solution is to be imagined as formed by a perfectly 

regular lattice, at the nodes of which two kinds of atoms are distributed at random. 
‘The periodicity is then rigorous for the positions of atoms, but not for their 
\diffracting power (or structure factor): this latter lack of periodicity is a cause of 
\scattering. Let a crystal contain N atoms: p,N of these are of type A and have. 
structure factor f,, and p,N are atoms of type B and have a structure factor f,. 

Von Laue has shown that the solid-solution crystal gives rise, on one hand, 
to the diffraction pattern of a crystal with the same lattice, all the nodes of which 
are occupied by a unique fictitious atom of structure factor p,f4+Ppf,, and, 
‘on the other hand, to a diffuse scattering, the intensity of which is 


I= Np aP alfa —Sp)?: 
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This formula depends only on the scattering angle, but not on the crystal orien- 
tation; it shows a maximum in the direction of the incident beam, as in the case 
of agas. Laue’s calculations have not previously, I believe, been experimentally 
verified. We have undertaken this verification and have chosen, for this purpose, | 
the equiatomic gold-silver alloy, because of the advantages that the two atoms | 
have very different structure factors but almost equal radii: thus, for any atomic | 
distribution, the lattice deformations remain very small. | 
The patterns we have obtained are in opposition to Laue’s theory. The) 
scattering presents no maximum at the centre of the pattern. The lower curve. 
of figure 12 represents the scattering of a sample formed by two distinct sheets | 


Figure 12. Intensity of scattered radiation from an Au—Ag alloy. (a) Au—Ag alloy; 
(6) metals Au+ Ag. 


of pure gold and pure silver. It is mainly due to the thermal effect. The upper 
curve represents the scattering by a sheet of the Au—Ag alloy, and the dotted curve 
the scattered intensity according to the Laue’s formula. If the latter were 
correct, the observed curve would be nearly the sum of the lower and the dotted 
one. But it is not true. There appears a faint and wide ring, the maximum of |} 
which lies at the place of the 100 line of the crystal. The intensity of this ring | 
is of the same order of magnitude as the maximum intensity given by Laue’s | 
formula. 

Hence Laue’s hypothesis is not valid, i.e. the two kinds of atoms are not dis- 
tributed at random. Probably a silver atom, for instance, tends to be surrounded |} 
by gold atoms and vice versa. In a face-centred cubic lattice of parameter a 
an atom, say an Ag atom, has 12 neighbours at a distance of a/‘V2, then 8 at d 
and soon. Ifthe Ag and Au atoms were distributed at random there would bd | 
(6 Au and 6 Ag) at a//2, (4 Au and 4 Ag) at a, ete. Actually there must be fewer | 
Ag atoms among the first neighbours and more in the second, that is to say 
there is, between two neighbouring Ag atoms, a preferred spacing, as between 
two molecules ina liquid. The effects upon the scattering pattern will be similar; 
a ring appears at an angle which corresponds to this preferred distance: in thel | 
case considered it is the distance a, that is to say, the ( 100) spacing, which explains || 
our experimental results. 

The scattering pattern seems to show that perfect disorder in a solid solution 
does not exist; however, no ordered super-lattice has ever been found in Au- Ag |} 


| 
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Figure 14. Scattering patterns of Au—Cu; alloys. 


Scattering patterns of annealed samples. 
(1) Annealed, 2 hours at 100° c. 
(2) Annealed, 2 hours at 250° c. 
(3) Annealed, 2 hours at 300° c. 
(4) Annealed, 2 hours at 350° c. 
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Figure 17. Scattering pattern of AuCu; crystal (surrounded by microcrystals). The arrows show 
the scattering zones around normal nodes. 
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Figure 18. Scattering patterns of age-hardened alloys: (a) Al-Cu alloy ; (6) Cu-Be alloy. 
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Figure 19. Small-angle scattering by charcoal: Figure 20. Small-angle scattering by age} f 
(a) before activation ; (6) after activation. hardened alloys: (a) Al-Cu; (6) Al-Z | 
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alloys. But, even in this case, the nature of an atom has some influence on that 
of its neighbours: there exists what Bethe has called short-range order, but to a 
small extent. We have also investigated an alloy which can take an ordered 
form, namely AuCu;. In its disordered state (quenched) one finds also on its 
scattering pattern a broad ring, as in the case of Au-Ag, but notably more intense 
(figure 13). Even in this case there is no perfectly disordered state at room 
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Figure 13.—Scattering patterns of Au—Cu, alloys. Scattered intensity 
from a quenched sample. 


temperature, and the degree of short-range order is greater than in the case of 
Ag-Au. Experiments are now being carried out to see whether the same applies 
above the critical temperature. 

Let us consider next the transformation from the disordered to the ordered 
state: during the annealing of the alloy this change is quite progressive on the 
pattern (figure 14); the broad ring splits into two distinct lines, the one at the 
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Figure 15. (a) Perfect order ; (b) partial order with out-of-phase domains. 


100) position and the other at the (110). These two rings, at first diffuse, 
ecome narrower and more intense; at the same time, rings of higher indices 
make their appearance. Sykes and Jones (1936), studying these phases of 
ransformation, concluded that the lattice was formed by juxtaposition of small 
lomains which are ordered, but out of phase. Let us give an example in the 
schematic case of a one-dimensional lattice and an equiatomic mixture of A and 
B. The lower line of figure 15 shows the ordered state and the upper line a 
yartially ordered state, with several elementary ordered domains; thus, the 
1ormal lines are not modified and the superstructure lines are broadened by the 
vell-known effect of small-size crystal. With further ordering, the elementary 
lomains grow larger, and the lines become more distinct. We think that such a 
epresentation is far too simplified when applied to the earlier stages of the 
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ordering process. A more accurate theory of the patterns will link the scattering 
with the parameter measuring the short-range order. Let us consider again the | 
case of a one-dimensional lattice, a row of N equally spaced atoms with a period 1, | 
which comprises N/2 atoms A and N/2 atoms B. The short-range order can be | 
defined by the probability, 7, that any atom may have a neighbour of the same | 
nature; r varies from } to 0 when the lattice passes from the perfectly disordered | 
to the perfectly ordered state. ‘The scattering pattern can be calculated through- | 
out as a function of 7 (figure 16). For 7=4 one finds the lines of a disordered 


a 


an 


Figure 16. Scheme of scattered and diffracted intensity. 
(a) Perfect disorder ; (6) partial order ; (c) perfect order. 


lattice (period 1) and a continuous background given by Laue’s formula. As 7 
tends to 0, the scattering intensity presents maxima, midway between successive |] 
diffraction lines. ‘These maxima become higher and narrower as 7 decreases, 
When 7 equals 0, the superstructure lines take the place of what were scattering 
maxima. ‘These considerations conform with the observed phenomena in the 
case of a three-dimensional lattice. ‘Thus, the scattering patterns are proved to}f} 
be a new experimental tool for the quantitative study of order in solid solutions. 

Up to the present, we have presumed that the solid-solution lattice, ordered 
or not, was perfectly regular. But this is probably not generally true. The 
irregular distribution of atoms of different volumes produces lattice deformation, } 
This is shown by the scattering pattern of a monocrystal of AuCug alloy. Asi} 
has already been mentioned, the scattering zones around the superstructure| 
nodes are due to a partial order: but no distribution of atoms can explain scat- 
tering zones about the normal lattice nodes (see figure 17). These are producedi] 
by lattice distortion. It is well known that ordering is often accompanied by} 
the transformation of the cubic lattice into a tetragonal one. This transformation} 
is also progressive, and in the intermediate state the lattice is no longer perfectly} 
periodic, leading to the appearance of anomalous scattering. I 

Thus, in the study of order-disorder transformation, x-ray scattering has 
revealed two new features: the short-range order in the so-called ‘‘ disordere di} 
state”, and the geometrical lattice deformations, | 
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Age-hardening 

Another very interesting kind of solid solution is one containing an excess of 
one kind of atom, and which is capable of age-hardening. The dissolved atoms, 
in excess, tend to form a precipitate with a distinct crystalline structure. But 
before the appearance of the precipitate, the properties of the alloy, mechanical, 
electrical, etc., have been changed, although microscopic examination does not 
reveal any crystal modification. This is the phenomenon of age-hardening. 
The scattering patterns give a very detailed view of the process of precipitation. 
The first results, in that field, were obtained in 1938 for Al-Cu alloys independently 
by Preston and by Guinier. Since then, other alloys have been studied by 
different authors: I have worked especially (1942, 3, 4) on Al-Ag, Al-Zn, Cu-Be 
alloys. ‘The results of these studies, too, are of great theoretical and practical 
value in this section of metallography. It is, of course, very interesting to know 
the actual nature of those lattice perturbations which increase the mechanical 
strength of metals. Figure 18 shows some examples of scattering patterns 
corresponding to successive stages of the age-hardening process. 


§5. SCATTERING BY SMALL PARTICLES 


We shall consider finally one more kind of lattice imperfection. The direc- 
tions of the selective reflection are only defined if the crystal is large enough. 
When it is very small (dimension less than 500 a.), each node of the reciprocal 
lattice is replaced by a small region surrounding it: accordingly, the lines of a 
Debye-Scherrer pattern are broadened. This effect has been extensively studied, 
and it is possible to determine the size of the particle from the width of the Debye- 
Scherrer lines. These studies can be carried out with an ordinary camera and 
polychromatic radiation. 

The origin of the reciprocal lattice is also a node: it is, then, also surrounded 
by a small scattering zone, when the crystal is very small. That is to say, a sample 
formed by small crystals produces some scattering at very low angles. 'The study 
of this central scattering is more difficult than that of the broadening of the 
Debye-Scherrer lines: the use of a monochromatic radiation is advantageous, 
and the bent crystal monochromator is particularly convenient (Guinier, 1939 b, 
1943 b). But, on the other hand, the central scattering gives more useful infor- 
mation: it is independent of the internal structure of the particle—it depends 
only on the size and the shape of the particle. It follows that the method can be 
used also for amorphous substances. ‘The central scattering is characteristic of the 
divided state of matter. For instance, figure 19 shows two photographs relating 
‘o similar samples of charcoal, but the second is activated charcoal. The central 
spot is broad (3 or 4°), which proves that, after the activation treatment, the 
matter is in a very finely divided state. we) 

In the age-hardening alloys, the atoms of the solute, before precipitation, 
yather into small clusters dispersed in the crystal of solid solution. ‘These 
Iusters produce central scattering, and then the size and shape of these sub- 
nicroscopical clusters can be determined. Figure 20 gives two examples, the 
irst concerning Al-Cu (Guinier, 1942 a) and the second Al-Zn (Guinier, 1943 a). 


§6. CONCLUSION 


The Bragg-Laue theory and the x-ray diffraction patterns relate only to the 
deal geometric lattice. In our knowledge of the structure of the solid state 
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they form a first approximation. Next, physicists try to build a model of the |} 
actual crystal and are more and more concerned with lattice imperfections. The} 
disturbed lattice is very often encountered, especially in the case of alloys. The) 
study of the diffuse scattering, produced by some kinds of lattice imperfections, 
is in many cases a very useful experimental method. In this brief review we] 
have attempted above all to show how varied are the fields of application of the } 
scattering patterns. | 
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ABSTRACT. An experimental investigation on the moisture permeability and sorptiordf} 
of detached varnish and polystyrene films is described. Details for preparation of saminill 
and methods of test, under various conditions of vapour pressure and temperature, and 
given. Both the permeability and sorption of the films have been determined at constan#{} 
moisture concentrations, that is, by using streams of moist air, the amounts permeatingf} 
and the amounts sorbed being directly weighed. In addition to moisture permeability} 
some measurements of that of hydrogen and carbon dioxide are reported. 

Consideration of the experimental results shows that they can be interpreted b 
assuming that the diffusion process is analogous to that of substances in solution. There#s 
is insufficient evidence to show the effect of vapour pressure and temperature on thd} 
moisture permeability, but the results for carbon dioxide and hydrogen indicate that the 
diffusion process is dependent on the microphysical properties of the film. The effect 0 i 
structure on diffusion is discussed, and the relations of the results to the problems A i 
electrical insulation are considered. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 

X POSURE of insulating materials to water or its vapour is almost always} 
detrimental to their electrical properties. Cellulosic materials, exten} 
sively used owing to their mechanical properties, are badly affected al | 

so are customarily protected by impregnation with hydrophobic filling waxell 
compounds or varnishes. ‘These various organic materials, however, exhibiif 


widely different sorptive and permeability characteristics which it is importan) | 


| : Based on Report A/T92 of the British Electrical and Allied Industries Research Association| 


| 
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to investigate with a view both to practical applications and to elucidating the 
fundamental factors involved. 

These considerations apply equally to any form of electrical insulating 
material, and the practical aims of research in this field are then, first, to 
provide data for estimation of the amounts of moisture likely to enter insulated 
electrical equipment under any condition of humidity and temperature, and 
secondly, by relation of these properties to the structure of the insulating 
materials, which determines their electrical and mechanical properties, to 
provide information which will lead to improvement of the materials. 

The experimental problem is threefold: it is necessary to find the rate at 
which moisture penetrates into the insulating material, that is, the rate of 
sorption; to determine the amount of moisture sorbed when the rate of sorption: 
is zero, that is, when equilibrium is reached; and to measure the rate at which 
moisture passes through the material when sorption equilibrium is attained. 
Two series of experiments are, therefore, covered by this report, namely, those 
concerned with sorption of moisture in the material before equilibrium is reached, 
and those in which the movement of moisture at equilibrium is studied. These 
are the sorption and permeability tests respectively. In all cases constant 
humidity and temperature are assumed. 

Before the beginning of the research no experimental methods of sufficient 
accuracy were available; these have been developed. Certain tests for moisture 
permeability had been devised and widely used, especially in America, but 
although giving self-consistent results they were of little use where the aim was 
to provide data applicable under all conditions. ‘They are, however, simple 
methods of comparing permeabilities under the same conditions. 

The permeability to hydrogen and carbon dioxide has been measured for 
certain materials to ascertain how the penetration of gases, such as these, differ 
from that of a polar vapour such as water. Although not of any immediate 
practical importance, the results give some insight into the mechanism of 
permeation and allow definite conclusions as to its nature to be made. It might 
be supposed that the mechanism is one of simple infiltration of the permeating 
substance through minute channels in the material, but the evidence suggests 
that it is a molecular process and closely connected with sorption. The same 
molecular properties which determine the electrical and mechanical behaviour 
of these substances also determine the permeability and sorptive capacities. 
The theoretical considerations are concerned with the elaboration of this view. 

So far, the materials used have been confined to representative types of 
yaking varnishes and polystyrene, both as free films; but although the numerical 
esults apply only to these substances, the general arguments advanced are valid 
or any organic insulating material of the type considered. 


§2. DEFINITIONS AND FORMAL THEORY 
Fick (1855) suggested that the diffusion of substances in solution could be 
epresented by the two equations 


= 0c 
= —_— — eeeoee 1 
P=— Ds (1 
Oc 0c 
ind Ape oat woviers (2) 
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The first applies to the equilibrium, or stationary, state, where the concentration | 
gradient dc/dx at any given point is constant. Equation (2) describes the non- |} 
stationary state before equilibrium is reached, the concentration gradient being | 
a function of the x-coordinate, which is in the direction of movement of the 
diffusing substance. P, the constant rate of transfer across the concentration | 
difference, is termed the permeability, and D is the diffusion constant. | 
Wroblewski (1879) suggested that these equations could be applied to the | 
movement of water as vapour in solid materials, and this is borne out by experi- | 
mental results. It will be shown that a hydrodynamic interpretation of the 
motion of the permeating substance, that is, permeation through fine channels | 
or micro-pores, is inadmissible for substances such as were used in the present | 
investigation. | 
On the assumption that D is not a function of c or t, equation (1) may be 
integrated 
paplas%) . | ieee 3) 
d | 
where the C, and C, are the boundary concentrations inside a slab whose thick- | 
ness is d. The permeability is a constant for the particular conditions, and, 
to make it refer to the material, a permeability constant is defined as the rate of 
transfer of mass across unit area and through unit thickness under the influence 
of unit pressure, or concentration, difference 


mu d 
P=— —,— lee 4 
At (p; —P2) ) 
bE: d 
P= F (Ga yh (5) 


Whereas for the solution system there is a continuous phase, so that C,=c,, 
Cy =Cg, the system vapour-solid is discontinuous at the surfaces and C4c. The 
relation that these quantities bear to one another depends on .the sorptive |} 
properties of the material under consideration,* and if it is assumed that} 
Henry’s law may be applied, that there is a linear relation between the external 
concentration or vapour pressure and the internal equilibrium concentration, 
then 


C= Spr: - Dee ee ee (6) 
or C=S%, es is) 
where S and S’ are the sorption constants for the material. On writing equation } 
(3) in the form of equation (4), | 
aT d 
GUNG, : S03 oe wCOD 


it is seen that the relation between the sorption, diffusion and permeability | 
constants for the material is 


P=SD. (9) 


ee ceee 


* Because of the attraction of the solid for water molecules, the concentration inside the materia! if! 
is greater than that in the vapour phase. It follows that the concentration difference within the| 
material is also greater. Consequently, the constants derived from Fick’s equation will be different I} 
by a factor which is the ratio of the concentrations in the solid and vapour phases. The coefficient || 
calculated from the concentrations in the vapour phase is the permeability constant ; that derived} 


from the internal concentration is the diffusion constant, and is analogous to the coefficient for) 
diffusion in solution, | 
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By inspection of equation (2) it is clear that its solution will yield a kinetic 
relation between C and ¢ involving D, and a solution of particular interest is for 
the sorption at both faces of a detached film in an atmosphere containing water 
vapour at a particular partial pressure. In such a case the boundary conditions 
are 

C, (at x =0) =C, (at x =d) for all values of t, 
Co=0 at t=0, 


C, being defined by equation (6), where p is the ambient vapour pressure, and 
C, the initial concentration in the film. Equation (2) then gives the solution, 
a peels PAR pe D(2n + 1)?x7t 
G=6,11 eh Es Seren ea Eee ean 


where n is an integer. The total amount sorbed by the film is 
-d 


m= | Gil, 4) ax, 
Q 


which on substitution becomes 
8. n=0 1 D(2n + 1)?a7t 
m=my1~ =e (Qari? = ee |}. ae ae (10) 
The series converges rapidly and, when m/m, is greater than 0-4, equation (10) 
may be written as 


Dr?t Ms 
seg Lg pee 
d? (m, — mnt) 
where m is the mass of water sorbed in time t and m, is the value at equilibrium. 
From equation (11), D may be calculated if the rate of sorption be determined, 
and since in the same experiment S will be found from the equilibrium value of 
m, a comparison of the value of P from equation (9) and by direct experiment 
is possible. 
The assumptions implicit in the derivation of the three constants and their 
relationships are given below. 


8 
te. heat (11) 


1. The movement of water vapour in non-porous solids is similar, formally, 
to that of substances in solution. 

2. The amount of water vapour sorbed is directly proportional to the ambient 
vapour pressure. 

3. The diffusion constant is not a function of the amount of water sorbed. 

4. The time required for the surface to come into equilibrium with the 
ambient vapour is vanishingly small. 

For real substances these assumptions are not necessarily valid, and expert- 

mental results should indicate how far they may be used, and (by consideration 
of the deviations) the real nature of the processes. 


§3. MATERIALS 
The compositions of the varnishes used in the investigation are given in 
able 1. The films were prepared without alteration of the viscosity of the 


varnish, as received from the maker. 
Four polystyrene films were investigated, details of which are given in 


able 2, three of the films being of different manufacture. 


§4. EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 
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Although the investigation was primarily concerned with varnishes, which 


are normally used as thin films or as impregnants, other materials may be studied I 


advantageously in this manner. For films up to 0-015 cm. in thickness, equili- 
brium is established within a few hours for both permeation and sorption. 


Preparation of varnish films 


In many researches, e.g. Gettens (1932), Gettens and Bigelow (1933), Payne 
and Gardner (1937), Payne (1939), the varnish has been supported on paper or on 
glass cloth (Payne, 1939). Although such a method is useful for comparative 


Table 1. Compositions of varnishes * 


Varnish Per Solvent Per | 
No. Components cent cent 
1 Tung oil 40:6 | Mixed petroleum distillate and| 47:4 
Phenolic resin (100%) 12-0 terpene 
2 Gilsonite 33:6 | White spirit bo 
Boiled linseed oil ISS 
3 Spirit soluble phenolic resin | 38:4 | Methylated spirit S22) 
(100°) Acetone 77 
510 | Tung oil 41:2 | Mixed petroleum distillate and} 46-0 
Phenolic resin (100%) 11-6 terpene 
Drier ed, 
602 1 part of No. 510-and 1 part of : Congo Copal ester .. 53% 
Boiled linseed oil .. 17% 
Solvent ie 34 225895 
Dricra.e = ooh Aen 


* Varnish 1 also contained drier of unspecified amount. The suppliers of the varnish state 
that Nos. 1 and 510 were identical in composition. 

The baking times were 2 hours per coat for varnishes Nos. 1, 2, 510 and 602, and 3 hours per 
coat for varnish No. 3. The baking temperature was 105° c. in all cases. 


Table 2. Details of polystyrene films 


Thickness 


Fil : 
ilm No Ga 


Description. 


1358 0-0025 Unplasticized 


1358A 0-0075 Unplasticized 
1359 0-0125 Unplasticized 
1360 0-0025 = 


tests, it is of little use for determination of absolute values of the constants, as 
the thickness of the varnish film and effect of the base material are always 


indefinite. When constants referring only to the varnish are required, detached 
films must be used. 
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The first necessity for precise measurements is that the films be uniform in 
thickness, and it is, therefore, not possible to prepare them by brushing or 
spraying. In general, two methods have been used: first, spinning on a 
horizontal plate (Lishmund and Siddle, 1941), or secondly, spreading by means 
of a doctor blade moving at a fixed height above the base on which the film is 
to be formed. The second method has been employed in this investigation. 

The second necessity is that the film when formed should be easily removed 
from the base material. Most investigators have used tinned-iron plates from 
which the film may be stripped, but it has been found. more advantageous to 
use 3-mil tin-foil which is dissolved off by mercury. 

The apparatus used in this investigation is shown in figure 1. The doctor 
blade is attached to two differential screws, with large knurled heads, which are 


Figure 1. Apparatus used for the preparation of varnish film samples. 


supported in an iron angle at the ends of which are steel runners sliding in steel 
grooves clamped to the brass base plate. It is on this plate that the tin-foil is 
stretched by application of a slight tension to the clamps at each end. The gap 
beneath the blade edge is made parallel by adjustment of the differential screws 
and then set to about 0-005 cm. A small quantity of the varnish is poured on 
the foil and the blade carrier moved slowly along the guides so that the excess 
of varnish is pushed in front. Just before the edge of the base plate is reached, 
the carrier is reversed and the movement repeated in the opposite direction. 
The to-and-fro motion is carried out three times, and the excess of varnish 
pushed over the sloping edge of the base plate and removed. The foil is released 
and baked for the appropriate time. Further coats of varnish are added by 
replacing the foil and repeating the process. ‘To avoid dust, which gives rise to 
pinholes and irregularities, the whole apparatus is covered by an enclosure with 
curtain-sides and roof of cellophane. During baking, the film is covered with a 
shield of the same material. The films are substantially uniform over an area 
of 10 cm.x15 cm. Most of the films used were manipulated with ease, but 
those of varnishes 2 and 3 presented special difficulty. 
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Films of varnish No. 2 are fragile, due to the shortness of the mixture, and 
further, at temperatures above 40°c. the viscosity decreases so much that the 


film becomes semi-liquid. For this reason no values of permeability constant | 


were obtained at 50°c., and those at 40°c. were subject to some uncertainty. 
The tendency to fluidity is due to lack of polymerization, the film being produced 
by desolvation. This mode of formation also gave rise to difficulty in the 
sealing of rings into the permeability apparatus. Rubber rings were used 


normally, but with this varnish it was found that after three days the rubber |} 


had sorbed all of the oil and left only a powder of gilsonite, the centre of the 


film becoming separated. he effect was overcome by using cellophane masking |} 


rings over the area of contact with the rubber. 

Fragility of films of varnish No. 3 is due to their brittle nature. The 
unevenness of pressure obtained with rubber sealing rings caused the films to 
shatter like glass. To avoid this, rings of waxed filter paper were used, the 
whole permeability cell being warmed to 60°c. to ensure complete sealing. 
It is not certain that the films of varnish No. 3 were homogeneous, for polymeri- 
zation is complete after baking of each coat, so that interdiffusion with the added 
liquid varnish does not occur. 

In all cases the thickness of a film was measured by a dial micrometer reading 
to 0-0001 cm. A number of readings were taken over the area under test. 
The softer films presented some difficulty as the impact of the micrometer foot 
caused compression, giving a lower value than the true thickness. For this 
reason a circular plate of 1 cm? area was preferred to a spherical point. 

The apparent thicknesses of polystyrene films when measured with the 
micrometer led to values of density <1, and it was necessary to determine the 
density directly. It seems probable that the surface is corrugated, and that the 
crests alone contribute to the dimension. 


Production of standard humidities 

It is of the first importance both in the permeability and sorption experiments 
to maintain a constant, standard humidity. To accomplish this, two methods 
are available for flowing gas streams; the first is the use of saturated salt-solutions 
which give a known vapour pressure, and the second is to mix such volumes of 
saturated and dry gas that the resulting mixture has the requisite humidity. 
The first and simpler method has been used. 

Gravimetric checks were made on the humidity of the gas streams, but, in 
general, the values from /nternational Critical Tables were assumed to be correct. 
The salts which have been used are listed in table 3. 


Table 3. Humidities of saturated solutions 


Salt Relative humidity | Variation with 
C%) temperature 


Potassium sulphate 
Potassium tartrate 


Cobalt chloride 


None 
None 
Linear 
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Measurement of permeability 

A variety of forms of apparatus have been described by several authors and 
comprehensive reviews of the subject have been written by Lishmund and Siddle 
(1941) and by Carson (1937). To obtain significant results it is necessary that 
the vapour pressures at the surfaces of the film under test should be of definite 
and known values. In the majority of the methods used, where the film is 
exposed over a solution or dehydrating agent without mixing of the air other 
than by convection, it is probable that the vapour pressure is by no means equal 
to its supposed value (see, for example, Abrams and Brabender, 1936). The 
error may be avoided by passing streams of air at definite humidities over the 
surfaces at such rates that no vapour-pressure gradients are formed.* This 
method (Wosnessensky and Dubnikow, 1936) was successfully developed. 

The apparatus (figure 2) consists essentially of a humidifying train producing 
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Figure 2. Moisture permeability apparatus. 


a stream of gas at the required humidity which then passes over the film, con- 
tained in the permeability cell. ‘The moisture which permeates through the 
film is taken up by a dry-gas stream and then removed by drying tubes to determine 
the amount. 

Gas, from a cylinder, is initially dried with silica gel and split into two streams, 
the rates of which are measured by the flow-meters B. One stream passes 
through the cell C to remove the water which has penetrated, and which is 
sstimated gravimetrically by the absorption tubes of phosphorus pentoxide D. 
[he other stream is pre-humidified by the water bubbler E. The vapour 


* The authors are indebted to Dr. G. Barr for advice on this subject. 
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pressure is finally corrected by passing the gas through the tower of moist 
crystals G and the final bubbler H. After flowing over the film, the stream is 
released into the atmosphere. | 
It was found that a streaming rate of 1 litre per hour was sufficient to prevent | 
the formation of any vapour-pressure gradient over the surfaces of the film, {| 
and the flowmeters were constructed accordingly. The pressure difference | 
developed across a capillary was measured, and the meters were calibrated by i 
displacement of water, the necessary corrections being made. || 
To ensure further that the practical conditions correspond to those required, 
the permeability cell was constructed with the following necessities in mind :— 


1. A definite area of film must be exposed to the humid air or gas. 


2. The only leakage from the moist to the dry side of the film must be through | 
the film. | 


3. There must be no leakage from either side of the film to the outer atmos- |} 
phere. | 

4, The thickness of the gas layers adjacent to the surfaces of the film must_ 
be small enough to prevent the formation of vapour pressure gradients. 


The final form of permeability cell adopted and used for the experiments is 
shown in figures 3 and 4. The film of varnish was clamped between two shallow 


Figure 3. Moisture penetration cell. (General view.) 


brass cylinders of internal diameter 1-5 in., which were held symmetrically inf 
place by two steel plates provided with bolts and wing nuts. To ensure com- 1 
plete sealing, the areas of contact between the film and the cylinders were covcrea | 


opposite Stes to serve as inlet and outlet respectively for the gas streams, | 
and a third opening for connection to a small external manometer for checking jf} 
the pressure and indicating leakages in the system. | 

The amount of moisture permeating through the films used in these experi- |) 
ments was of the order of 1 mg. perhour. To obtain five values of the permeation } 
per hour within three days and with 5% accuracy the minimum weight measured f} 
was 3 mg., an analytical balance being used. | 

The use of phosphorus pentoxide supported on silica gel was found to be 
superior to that of any other absorbent and it was the most convenient to handle. 


Other absorbents used were silica gel, phosphorus pentoxide on glass wool andij 
on pumice, and sulphuric acid on pumice. 
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Before beginning an experiment the apparatus was first tested for leakage by 
sealing the outlets and allowing the pressure to rise until the manometers showed 
a positive reading. ‘The stream was cut off and the reading taken after ten 
minutes. With absence of leaks no change was observed. 

One day was allowed for the humidifying train and permeability cell to come 
into thermal equilibrium, the thermostat being controlled to +0°-2c. A further 
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Figure 4. Moisture penetration cell. (Working drawing.) 


day was allowed with gas streams running, for the apparatus and film to come 
into moisture equilibrium. 

To prevent oxidation of the film during the tests, nitrogen was used as carrier 
for the water vapour. 

A series of tests on the permeation of hydrogen and carbon dioxide through 
alms of varnish 1 and of polystyrene were carried out. For these experiments 
the gas was substituted for the moist stream, the barometric pressure being 
substituted for the vapour pressure. For the estimation of hydrogen which had 
yermeated to the nitrogen, the stream was passed over copper oxide at a cherry- 
ed heat, and the hydrogen estimated as water in the manner already described. 
Carbon dioxide was absorbed in soda-lime. | 


Measurement of sorption 


Determination of small quantities of water vapour sorbed from the gaseous 
yhase may be effected either by direct measurement of the mass taken up from 
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a practically infinite volume of inert gas at the required humidity, or by measure-}} 
ment of the equilibrium vapour pressure in a finite volume initially containing; 
a known quantity of the vapour. The latter method requires elaborate apparatus} 
and technique which to a certain extent are avoided by use of the former. | 

Measurement of the mass sorbed, although simple in principle, presents} 
some difficulties because of the small quantities involved. The most satisfactory ]} 
weighing element is a quartz helix, which obtains the greatest sensitivity with a} 
large ratio of length to cross-sectional area. Highly sensitive elements are, |} 
however, subject to vibration which impairs accurate observation. With the) 
available instruments for measuring the extension of the helix, the limit sensitivity ]} 
was found to be 4x 10-°g. for a load of 0-1 ¢., representing a percentage of 
0-04+0-02. Beyond this limit, vibration frequently prevented accurate obser- }} 
vation. 
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Figure 5. Apparatus used for determination of moisture sorption by films. 


From the equations (3) and (4) it is evident that measurements of two kindsif} 
are required, of equilibrium absorption and of the rate of sorption. It is con-f} 
venient to combine these in one experiment. Although it is not likely that the: 
amount of sorption will appreciably alter the quantity of water vapour in the) 
carrier gas, it is necessary, in experiments on the rate of sorption, that the: 
humidity should change rapidly from the initial value to that at which the rate is} 
being determined. Preliminary results showed that the sorption of films of the} 
thickness used is practically complete within 30 minutes; consequently the time |} 
of change from the initial to the final state must not be greater than 4 min. fo 
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reasonable accuracy. Any method which depends on the mixing of static 
volumes of dry and humid air to give the required vapour pressure is thus un- 
Certain, and a streaming method is preferable. 

The final set-up is shown diagrammatically in figure 5, although most of the 
‘results were obtained with a simpler apparatus. The later arrangement has 
independent control of the temperature of the humidifying train, and conse- 
quently of the vapour pressure, and also of the film. The incoming air stream 
‘is split along three branches: A and B are the dry and humid streams respectively, 
and C is a subsidiary. ‘The function of the last is to maintain the section of the 
‘apparatus not in use, comprising bubblers and ballast chambers, in either dry 
or humid condition, as the case may be, so that the change from one state to the 
other can be made in the shortest possible time. C acts as a choke, having a 
constant setting, and controls the rate of the slow maintaining stream, the 
direction being determined by the taps D, D. It is released into the atmosphere 
by either J or K and prevented from entering the sorption tower by the taps 
L, L’. The humidifiers H, H are filled with saturated salt solution and the 
driers G, G with strong sulphuric acid. 

Dry air was passed at a slow rate through the apparatus for a few hours to 
remove moisture from internal surfaces and from the film. The position of a 
mark on the bottom of the helix was read by a cathetometer external to the 
apparatus, illumination being supplied by a neon lamp behind the sorption 
tower. It was found that this reduces both aberration and eye-strain. The 
change to the humid stream was made by opening L and closing K, whereby the 
whole of the air passes through the humidifiers. The dry side of the apparatus 
was then isolated by closing the tap L’. Readings of the spring extension were 
taken initially at 1 min. intervals until the rate of sorption became slow, when 
the time was increased gradually. When the extension showed no positive 
change after } hour, it was considered that the film was in equilibrium at the 


particular vapour pressure. 
The rate of desorption was found in a similar manner, the operations being 


ll 


reversed, 


§5. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Permeability constants. 


The permeability constants are calculated from equation (4), the unit being 
g.cm./hour cm? mm. Hg. In general the values for permeability constants of 
varnishes and similar materials are of the order of 10-8. All values given are 
Px 108. 

The accuracy of the results for a particular film is of the order of 5% but, 
as is evident from inspection of the values, films of the same thickness prepared 
at different times do not show the same result. Where the values of the perme- 
ability are small, as in the case of phenol formaldehyde resin, P=0-5 x 10°, the 
accuracy is of a lower order because of the minute quantities permeating. All 
Flms were used one week after preparation. ‘The results of the tests are given 


in tables 4 to 7, 
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Table 4. The moisture permeability constants of films of varnish 1 


Temperature of Thickness Vapour pressure Px 108 
test (°c.) (cm.) diff. (mm. Hg) 
25 0-0042 20-9 4-9 
35 36-1 5*8 
25 0-0983 21:9 4-8 
30 0-0102 28-5 6:0 
35 38-0 6-7 
40 50:3 hel 


Table 5. The moisture permeability constants of films of varnish 2 


Temperature of Thickness Vapour pressure 


8 
test (°C.) (cm.) diff. (mm. Hg) ae 


30 0-0053 28°8 AS 


30 0:0054 29-0 2:4 
40 5163 US 


30 0-0062 28-7 2:6 
40 . - 50-7 2-7 


30 


0-0082 


Table 6. ‘The moisture permeability constants of films of varnish 3 


Temperate of Thickness Vapour pressure 


test (°c.) (cm.) diff. (mm. Hg) ts 


30 0-0028 PET 0:42 
A 40 52-6 0-35 
85:5 0-34 


Dike 
38-0 
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Table 7. The moisture permeability constants of films of two baking 
varnishes at 25° c. and 96% R.H.* 


Thickness Vapour pressure 
Varnish No. (cm.) diff. (mm. Hg) 


PGi: 


510 0:0058 21:0 
0:0150 2-9 
0-0184 Day 


0-0062 
0-0106 


* In view of the interest shown by varnish manufacturers in the great difference of moisture 
resistance between varnishes Nos. 510 (Tung oil) and 602 (Tung oil—Congo Copal ester—linseed 
oil), tests are being carried out on the sorption of the latter to determine whether or not its properties 
are so modified by the sorbed moisture as to make the permeability constant small. The results 

' will be reported later. 


The films A and B, although of the same thickness, were prepared at different 
times. 

The values for all three varnishes were obtained at 96% relative humidity. 

The tests on film No. 1360 were carried out at 70% relative humidity, but 
for the remainder of the films the value was 96%. The results of the tests are 
given in table 8. 


Table 8. The moisture permeability constants of polystyrene films 


Temperature | Thickness | Vapour pressure 
No. (Gc. (cm.) diff. (mm. Hg) 


AOE 


0-0025 


Values for the hydrogen and carbon dioxide permeation were found for a 
film of varnish No. 1 and for polystyrene film No. 1360. The difference of 
pressure across the film is not corrected for the amount permeated, the quantity 
being too small. ‘The gas issues at constant pressure, hence the actual pressure 
‘of the gas is the atmospheric pressure, ‘The results of the tests are given in 


‘tables 9 and 10, 


| 
y) 
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Table 9. The gas permeability constants for a film of varnish 1 


Temperature | Thickness Pressure diff. Px108 
of test (°c.) (cm.) (mm. Hg) 


754 0:0042 
Was: 0-0051 
771 0-0059 


Ue: 0-050 
773 0-085 
Ho 0-153 


Temperature | Thickness Pressure diff. P1108 


Cas of test (°C.) (cm.) (mm. Hg) 


H, ) 760 0-0063 
742 0-0064 
758 0-0076 
753 0-0091 
756 0-0104 


USS 0-066 
742 0-082 
758 0-069 
753 0-091 

0-106 


* In this test both streams of gas contained water vapour at 70% relative humidity. 


Sorption constants 

The sorption constant as defined by equation (6) is evidently the concentra- | 

tion in the film for a unit pressure of the gas or vapour sorbed. The unit in 
which the results are expressed is g./cm? per mm. of Hg. 

These values are given in table 11 with the percentage sorptions by weight 


Table 11. Moisture sorption constants for varnishes 1, 2 and 3 


‘ Thickness Sorption Sorption constant 
Varnish No. (Coe (%/) 104 
1 A 0-0029 2-0 9-9 
B 0-0054 BP) 10-3 
C 0:0070 Hoy 5°8 
2 A 0-0074 1-0 301 
B 0-0086 0-9 4-4 
3 A 0:0017 2:6 14-2 
B 0-0034 2-6 14-0 
C 0-0049 2:0 10-1 


* The letters A, B, C refer to different films, 
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for varnishes 1, 2, 3. All the values recorded were determined at 25° c. and 
96° relative humidity. 


The results are not all of equal accuracy. Films 1C, 2B and 3A were the 


first to be tested, whilst the method was being developed, and may be more in 
error, ‘The order of accuracy is 7%. 


Table 12. Moisture sorption constants for polystyrene films 


: Vapour ‘ Sorption 
Thickness P Sorption P 
pressure constant 


(cm.) (mm. Hg) (%) 104 


0-0024 ES 0-10 
0:0069 17-9 0-08 


: 17-9 0:07 
pis oie 0-11 


Because of the extremely small values of the sorption of the polystyrene films 
vith consequent uncertainty of the measurements, six determinations were made 


or each film and the mean taken. The accuracy of the sorption percentages is 
+ 0-02, with a percentage accuracy of c. 20. 


Rate of sorption 
The rates of sorption are not reported numerically, requiring too much space, 
yut specimens of the curves are given in figures 6, 7, and 8 for the three varnishes, 
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Using the relation developed in equation (11), the values of log (m,—m) arey 
plotted against ¢ in figures 9, 10 and 11. 


Figure 7. Sorption vs. time for films of linseed oil-gilsonite varnish No. 2. 
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Sorption vs. time for films of phenol formaldehyde_resin varnish No. 3. 
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Figure 10. Log residual-sorption vs. time for films of linseed oil-gilsonite varnish No. 2. 
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‘igure 11. Log residual-sorption vs. time for films of phenol formaldehyde resin varnish No. 3. 


§6. DISCUSSION 
Nature of the permeation mechanisms 


The formal theory already developed (§ 2) assumed that diffusion in solid 
aterials takes place by a process analogous to osmotic diffusion in liquids and 


ot by flow through micro-pores. Such a hydrodynamic flow would be expected 
j 23-2 


wi) 
Lt 
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to lead to a variation of P with 1/,/T, where T is the absolute temperature: 
The results of the permeation of gases through varnish 1 and polystyrene show 
that the temperature coefficient is much too large. Simplifying the relationship 
to 


Palit, ~ | (12) | 


and using the values of P from table 10 for hydrogen permeation through 
polystyrene, the values of k, which should be a constant, vary from 10-8 to 18-4 
as T varies from 25° c. to 50°c. Further, the temperature coefficient of P 
which should be negative according to equation (12), is usually positive. | 

If, therefore, permeation of gases does not occur as flow through micro-pore; 
in the materials concerned, it can be concluded that the same holds for thaf 
permeation of water and other substances. | 

A crucial test of the theory of an osmotic diffusion of water through varnishe: 
and similar materials is the comparison of the permeability constant determine¢ 
in the stationary state and that calculated by equation (9) from the diffusion 
constant obtained from measurements in the non-stationary state using equatioa 
(11). In this comparison all the assumptions are involved. Inspection 
figures 9, 10 and 11, which show the relation between log (m,—m) and t, indicatei} 
that equation (11) is reasonably valid. From the curves, values of the diffusios} 
constant D have been derived, the unit being cm?/hr. (Table 13.) 


Table 13. Diffusion constants for varnishes 1, 2, 3 at 25° c. 


Mean value of 
Varnish No. | Thickness (cm.) Dx 108 
(cm?/hr.) 


These values are the means for the sorption and desorption processes. 
From these values, and using the sorption constants of table 11, the perm ; 
ability constants (table 14) have been calculated from equation (9) and compare}! 
with those determined experimentally and given in tables 4, 5 and 6. | 
The agreement is good in showing the correct order of magnitude. Cor 
sidering also the approximate constancy of the permeability constant with thicl 
ness, there is reason to believe that the mechanism of permeation is one of osmot| 
diffusion, and that deviations from the formal laws are to be explained in ter 
of the characteristics of the substance permeating and the material permeated, 
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Table 14. Experiments and calculated values for the permeability 
constants at 25° c. 


Permeability constant < 108 
(g./hr.cm.mm.Hg) 
Varnish No. | Thickness (cm.) - 


Direct Calculated 
observation from D and S$ 
0-0029 4-8% 1:2 
0:0054 4-9 2°8 
0-0074 2:°6* 1:8 
0-0086 2°7% 3:6 
0-0017 0:42* 0:28 
0:0034 0:45* 0-44 
0:0049 0:63* 0-51 


* The values are interpolated. 


Deviation from ideal behaviour 


Examination of tables 4, 5 and 6 shows that permeability constants tend to be 
rger for thicker films, a result also noted by other authors (Edwards and 
ray, 1936; Lishmund and Siddle, 1941; Wray and van Vorst, 1941). The 
creasing sorption of polystyrene with decreasing thickness (table 12) indicates 
1e presence of a concentration on the surface of the film over and above that 
<isting inside the material. Calculation shows that this surface layer is equiva- 
nt to a thickness of 4 molecules. Such a layer may have a lower permeability 
an the interior, and thus give rise to the variation with thickness mentioned. 

The effect of vapour pressure on the permeability constant has not been 
stermined in the present investigation, but investigations on baking varnish 
\dwards and Wray, 1936), rubber (Lowry and Kohmann, 1927; Taylor, Her- 
ann and Kemp, 1936), and cellophane (Simril and Smith, 1942) show that, in 
sneral, there is a considerable increase of sorption with vapour pressure, especi- 
ly in the region of 80-100% relative humidity. This super-sorption must be 
consequence of the polar nature of the water molecule as opposed to the non- 
ylar character of a gas, e.g. hydrogen, the solubility of which closely follows the 
rear law. First there may be a liquid condensation on the hydrophilic groups 

the material, and secondly, intra-micellar penetration of water molecules, 
hich causes swelling and exposure of more hydrophilic groups. Payne (1939) 
is shown that the permeability of a material is greatest with respect to a vapour 
hich in its liquid state dissolves or disperses the material. If liquid sorption 
kes place, it is to be expected that the binding force at a high concentration will 
smaller than that exerted when the water molecule is sorbed directly on a 
drophilic group. ‘Thus movement at higher concentrations will be freer, and 
there is some disruption there will be more traversable paths. 


matt 


‘that the activation energies for gas permeation are closely related to the energies}}. 
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Variation with temperature 
All the considerations so far have dealt with processes at constant temperature. | 
It was stated_in § 6 that the variation of the gas permeability with temperature} 
is not only in the wrong direction, but of too great a magnitude to be accounted }} 
for by a flow through micro-pores. Barrer (1941) showed that permeation and } 
diffusion of gases through organic materials was by an activated mechanism, }} 
similar to that of the movement of atoms and ions in fluid and solid media. It}} 
was found that the variation of permeability and diffusion constants with tem-} 
perature could be represented by the equations . 
P=P, xXexp (—E/ RT), 7 ee (13) 
D>Dyxexp (—LIRL),— eee (14) 
where the E and E’ are activation energies. The activation energy for the} 
permeation process is compounded of that for diffusion and that for sorption, }} 
this latter being in fact the heat of solution. | 
It has been calculated from equation (13) that the activation energy for the} 
permeation of hydrogen and carbon dioxide through polystyrene (table 10) is}} 
3800 calories per gramme molecule in both cases, and for the permeation through} 
varnish 1 (table 9) the energies are 3400 calories per gramme molecule andj} 
11,400 calories per gramme molecule for hydrogen and carbon dioxide respec-if} 
tively. ‘The first two values are lower than those found by Barrer for permeation} 
of hydrogen through rubbers, ebonite, bakelite and cellulose derivatives, thei! 
range being 5000 to 10,000 calories per gramme molecule. 
Although the permeability constants of the varnishes, given in tables 4 and) 
5, increase with temperature, the fact that the vapour pressure also increased} 
does not allow a decision to be made. A similar consideration applies to the) 
interpretation of the negativé temperature coefficient of P for phenol formalde-j) 
hyde resin and the constancy of P for polystyrene. Until the variations off) 
permeability constant with temperature and vapour pressure are studied inde-}]| 
pendently, it will not be possible to decide whether or not the process is activated, | 
It is clearly of the greatest importance to determine this since Barrer has shown 


associated with mechanical changes in the case of rubbers. 


Comparison of diffusion: rates 


materials is of a fundamentally different nature from that of gases in view of the} | 
great differences in the permeability constants for the two substances. These} 
differences are magnified in two ways, first by the fact that the permeability 
constant is in terms of the mass permeating and not of the numbers of molécaieae 

and secondly, because the sorption of water is much greater than that of gases. | 
The first distortion is easily overcome by dividing the constants by the moleculay 
weight of the gas or vapour permeating; it is then in terms of gramme molecules,| 
and consequently directly proportional to the number of molecules passing. | | 
The order of permeability constant is then 


Water vapour=0-3 x 108, gas=0-002 x 108 
for a film of varnish 1 at 30°c. The different effects of sorption are more} 


difficult to eliminate, the true comparison being between the diffusion constants} | 
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which give the amounts moving through the material under unit concentration 
gradient within the material. The diffusion constant is thus independent of the 
degree of sorption (see Gettens and Bigelow, 1933). Only a few values of D 
are known, and these have been collected in table 15. 


Table 15. Moisture diffusion constants for several materials 


Substance es D x 108 (cm?/sec.) 
Varnish 1 25 0-013 
Varnish 2 D5 0-015 
Varnish 3 D2» 0-0011 
Polystyrene YS) 0-21 


Values quoted by irany (1941) 


Polyvinyl acetal 20 ‘ 0-047 
40 0-062 
Polyvinyl butyral 25 0:0035 
Polyvinyl acetate 40 0:0056 
Methyl methacrylate 25 0-027 
Phenol formaldehyde 25 0-0022 


There are no figures for the diffusion constant for gases permeating through 
any of the materials of table 15. ‘The order of the value of the diffusion constant 
may, however, be obtained by assuming the average value for the solubility of 
hydrogen in organic materials; it is generally in the region of 0-05 ml. at 
N.T.P./cm? of solid/atm., from which the sorption constant may be found. 
From the known values for the permeability constant the diffusion constants 
may be calculated, and these are given in table 16. 


Table 16. Calculated hydrogen diffusion constants at 25° c. 


Substance EC D x 108 (cm2/sec.) 
Varnish 1 25 1:7 
Varnish 3 5 0:017 

3-0 


Polystyrene 25 


In all cases the diffusion constant is greater for the gas than for moisture (see 
table 15), the variation being greater than any probable deviation of the hydrogen 
solubility from the value assumed. It is probable the solubility will be smaller, 
which will increase the diffusion constant. ‘The values for varnish | and poly- 
styrene are of the order of those which Barrer found in 1941 for rubbers ; the 
lower value for phenol formaldehyde is in accord with the low value of the 
moisture diffusion constant (table 15) and probably results from its structure. 


Structure and diffusion 
The effect of the external factors, vapour pressure and temperature, has been 
considered on the assumption that the hydrophilic groups are of the greatest 
importance in determining the sorption and permeation characteristics. Whilst, 


ier) 


Nel 
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however, a satisfactory explanation of the deviations and variations of the 
constants is possible, the factors determining the absolute diffusion rate and 
sorptive capacity depend on the structure of the material. It is to be expected 
that both the chemical nature of the ultimate molecular units and the manner in 
which these are aggregated into the solid will be the determining factors. | 
Practically all the materials used as organic insulating materials consist of | 
giant molecules whose structure is a repetition of simple units. Sucha repetition |} 
may be chain-like as in substances such as polystyrene, tung oil, rubber, or it. | 
may be three-dimensional, as in vulcanized rubber, and the condensation products || 
of formaldehyde with phenol, urea or melamine. In the chain-polymeric 
materials, molecular aggregates, termed micelles, are constituted by secondary | 
valence forces, but in the three-dimensional polymers a more rigid structure |}} 
arises by primary valence forces cross-linking the molecules. However, the 
energies necessary to break a primary and a secondary valence bond are about | 
30,000 and 6000 calories per Avogadro number of bonds broken respectively, so }} 
that the probability of a secondary valence bond rupturing is i] 
[exp (—6000/R7T)/exp (—30,000/RT)] = 10?° times | 

more than that of a primary bond. The values of table 16 show that the 
difference of permeation cannot be accounted for by such a difference in mechan- 
ism. In fact, no activation energies for permeation of gases through various 
membranes are much above 10,000 calories per gramme molecule. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, that diffusion takes place along the micelle boundaries and jf} 
through holes arising from the rupturing of secondary valence bonds, and differs | 
only in degree in chain-like and three-dimensional polymers. A unifying concept 
is that of a structure consisting of regions of order and disorder, diffusion jf) 
occurring through the disordered regions at a rate depending on their volume |f/ 
relative to the whole. ‘The activation energy is then a measure of the energy 
necessary to produce sufficient disorder in the ordered regions for the molecule J 
to pass through, and its magnitude depends on the cohesive forces between the |} 
molecules or parts of molecules in the ordered region. On this basis the low 
diffusion rate through paraffin wax (which has an ordered molecular lattice, |}) 
providing no inter-crystalline cracking is present) may be explained as well as 
the decreased permeability of polystyrene film when it is partly oriented by | } 
stretching (Badum and Leilich, 1938). Further, the increased order produced } 
by cross-linkages in three-dimensional polymers will lower the rate of diffusion, 
as is shown by Sager (1934). 


§7. CONCLUSIONS | i 

‘The experimental methods which have been developed are capable of giving | | 
consistent results to an accuracy of about 5°% for the permeability measurements | 
and about 7% for the sorption measurements. The most likely source of error } 
in both cases results from the use of saturated salt solutions for humidification | 
of the gas streams. For the varnishes a further error is introduced in that similag| | 
films prepared from the same material show permeability characteristics which |] 
may vary by 4%. Such variation is likely to arise from inequality of thickness. | 
At the present stage of the research, which is largely exploratory, these errors are. 


not serious, and the methods, capable of improvement if necessary, provide | | 
adequate means of investigation. | 


HY 


oy 
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The results of this and other investigations show that the moisture perme- 
ability constants for varnishes and lacquers have a 10-fold range, which is about 
in the middle of the 104-fold range of constants for all classes of dielectrics. 
There is, in general, an increase of permeability constant with increase of vapour 
pressure and temperature, although the extent to which either of these separately 
is responsible has not yet been determined. The degree of variation of the 
constant varies widely. 

A variation of permeability constant with thickness of film also occurs, but 
this may be due to a slow surface process. 

The relationship between permeability, diffusion and sorption constants 
approaches that predicted by theory. The deviations arise because the assump- 
tions on which the theory is based take no account of the real nature of sorption 
phenomena nor of the molecular structure of the material. It is assumed that 
during the process of permeation no physical interaction, other than simple 
solution, takes place. Actually this is not so, and to interpret the facts of 
permeability and sorption the concepts of molecular physics must be employed. 

It is not yet possible to give a detailed picture of the mechanism of perme- 
ability. Nevertheless, some observations on the effect of structure are permissible : 


1. The greater the occurrence of water-attractive groups the higher the 
permeability of the substances. 


2. The greater the degree of order in the structure, that is, the greater the 
regular molecular orientation, the less is the permeability. 


These two factors acting together determine the permeability of any organic 
insulating material of the types considered. In varnishes the effects are about 
balanced; more permeable substances, such as cellulose derivatives, have much 
greater sorptive powers; the less permeable materials, such as highly vulcanized 
rubbers, and waxes, have more ordered structure. ‘The importance of the 
structure of the material has been recognized in the manufacture of Styroflex 
oriented polystyrene, which has only half the moisture permeability of the 
randomly oriented material. 

Further, the two factors are clearly important for the dielectric and mechanical 
behaviour of insulating materials. Thus it seems possible that relationships 
between these properties and the moisture permeability may be developed in 
terms of the physical and chemical properties of the molecules. 
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APPENDIX 


References to moisture permeability constants cited in the literature 
Moisture permeability constants for a considerable range of materials have 
een determined by various workers, and collections of these values will be found 


in the publications of Taylor, Hermann and Kemp (1936), Carson (1937), and 
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Barrer (1941). The dispersion of these values is shown diagrammatically in 
figure 12. 
Values of the moisture permeability constant are gathered together in table 
17 for varnish and lacquer films, paints being omitted since the pigment affects | 
the permeability. Except for the values of Lishmund and Siddle (1941), which |} 
were determined by a method somewhat similar to that described in this report, i 
all of the permeability constants were found by the use of a variation of the | 
Muckenfuss pot. 
In essentials this apparatus consists of a cup or jar over the mouth of which |}} 
the varnish film is fixed. The cup may contain a desiccant, in which case the 
. gain in weight is found on exposure to a humid atmosphere, or a humidifying |}} 
| agent may be used in the cup and the loss in weight in a dry enclosure found. 


The desiccating or humidifying surface in the cup may be some way from the |]} 
a 
ih © Cellophane @© Polystyrene 
(10") @ Cellulose acetate Gutta-percha 
Lil ® © Cellulose triacetate @ Thiokol 
© G @ Cellulose nitrate @ Wax 
i © Benzyl cellulose 


© water-proof cellophane 
@ Rubbers 


Varnishes (_ 


The lengths of the curves are directly proportional to (©) 
© the permeability constant. The values in the large 

circles,!07 etc., indicate points at which the constant 

has unit coefficient. It is then possible to estimate the 

values of the constant for the materials; thus for 

cellulose acetate P=ca.16x10 °g.cm/hr.cm2mm. Hg. 


| || (2) 


—— 


Figure 12. Moisture permeabilities of some non-porous insulating materials. 


surface of the film, resulting in a gradient of vapour pressure due to the finite |} 
time of diffusion of water vapour in air. It has been calculated that if the distance |] 
ti is not greater than 1 cm. no appreciable error is involved for permeability con- |] 
stants of the order of 10-°. For larger values of the constant, as for cellulosic 
materials, P= 10°, the error is of the order of 70%. With elevated temperatures, |] 
difficulty is experienced in sealing the film to the cup: sealing at room temperature | 
results in ballooning of the film on heating, due to expansion of the air. With 
these limitations the method is useful for industrial purposes. | 

The values for the permeability constant are given in the units used through- 
out this report and under the following conditions whenever possible :— 


25°c., 96% R.H., 0:005 cm. thickness. 


Values at other temperatures, vapour pressure differences or thicknesses are to | 
be found in the references quoted. 
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Table 17. Moisture permeability constants for varnishes as free films 
at 25° c., 96% R.H. and a thickness of 0-005 cm. 


IPE IP. NO 
Material. (g.cm./hr. Material (g.cm./hr. 
cm?mm.Hg) cm?mm.Hg) 
Nitrocellulose Synthetics 
+-alkyd resin (1) 0-4 Vinyl resin (1) 0:8 
3-0 Glycerol phthalate (4) 1:3 
: x nde ” (5) 6:2 
_ alkyd resin+ dibutyl phthal- 9 » (4) 0-3 
late (2) 4-0 Phenol formaldehyde resin (4) (ly 
'-+-alkyd resin-+ dibutyl phtha- $3 5 PO) 0-6 
: late-++ castor oil (2) 4°5 Alkyd resin (7) : UD 
+ dammar (2) 25 
+dammar + dibutyl phtha- Oil varnishes 
late (2) 3°3 Ester gum (4) 0-9 
+rosin-maleic acid-+ dibutyl Tung oil+ phenol resin (7) 2:1 
phthalate (2) 1-1 . Pr) 4-2 
+ester gum-+dibutyl phtha- - - an) 4-9 
late (3) iloy/ Tung oil-+ linseed oil-+ phenolic 
+ diphenyl resin (1) 0:2 resin (5) Bye 
+-vinyl resin (1) 6-0 Linseed oil+-alkyd resin (3) a0) 
+ phenolic resin (1) 0:9 Linseed oil+- bitumen (6) D5 
+ dibutyl phthalate (2) 5:3 Orange shellac (7) Wes, 
(1) Wray and Van Vorst, 1936. (5) Kine, 1937. 
(2) Wing, 1936. (6) This paper, 1945. 
(3) Lishmund and Siddle, 1941. (7) Payne, 1939. 
(4) Edwards and Wray, 1936. 
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ABSTRACT. A detailed account is given of a series of differential transfer coefficients | 
which specify the changes in the path of a ray in the final image-space resulting from 
small changes in surface curvature, refractive index and axial separation of successive |] 
surfaces, made within the system. Extending the method to the intersection points of 1 | 
the typical rays of a standard trigonometrical trace, transfer coefficients are derived which 
specify the rate of change of the tangential aberrations with curvature, refractive index 
and axial separation at each surface of the system. In particular, coefficients are developed 
which relate the chromatic aberrations in a very simple manner to the dispersions of the 
glasses of the system. 


STUN ROD UW CALON 


‘AULAY and CRUICKSHANK (1945) have described a simple means of 
M specifying the change in the path of a ray through a lens system 

resulting from a small alteration made at some surface of the system, 
Using the original traced path of the ray as a reference frame, the new path is 
completely defined when the values of the differential quantities dp’, dU’ are 
known for the ray at each surface. Particular interest attaches to the values of 
these quantities at the last surface of the system, for from these the new path of J 
the ray in the final image-space may be deduced. The basic problem is to relate |) 
the change in the path of the ray in the final image-space to the alteration within 
the system which produced it. A solution of this problem is presented in this | 
paper in terms of a system of transfer coefficients, the values of which can be 


computed for any type of alteration made at any surface of the system. Once a HI 


system of transfer coefficients is established, the way is open for the development ] 
of designing methods of considerable power. In the paper referred to above, — 
it is shown how the existence of the transfer coefficients leads to a systematic 


method of making the final correction of the aberrations of a lens system. In |} 


subsequent papers it will be shown how an analysis of the surface contributions _ 


to the aberrations of finite pencils may be made, and a direct method will be |) 


proposed for the estimation of the tolerances to be observed in the production of |}, 
an optical system. ‘The notation employed follows that of Conrady (1929) 


§2. THE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR dU’-CHANGES AND dp- CHANGES | 


Suppose that the path of a selected ray has been traced trigonometrically 
through a system of k spherical refracting surfaces. After refraction at surface | 
i of the system, the path of the ray is described by the quantities L,’, U,. Leta |} 


a 
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small change be made now at surface 7 such that the ray after refraction at the 
same incidence point on the surface takes the new direction specified by U;’+dU,’. 
The path of the ray through the remainder of the system will be different from 
the original traced path, and the ray will finally emerge from the last surface at a 
point displaced by some amount, dp,’, from the emergence point of the traced 
ray, and in a direction inclined at an angle, dU,,’, to that of the traced ray. We 
may express these differential quantities, dp,’, dU,’, in terms of dU; by writing 


ou F 

= ee oe ge ee 
dU, dU, Oh ONS (1) 

Y OP, , 

Se, eee Un We ae Z 
dp, Remo ( ) 


Similarly, if a small change made at surface 7 results only in an incidence point 
displacement, dp,, the inclination angle, U;, of the ray remaining unchanged, the 
ray will emerge from the last surface of the system at a point and in a direction 
specified by some other values, dp,’, dU;,’, relative to the emergent traced ray. 
For these we may write 


dp,’ = Pe dps aan (3) 
(eS) Eee NM 4 
dU;, ars dp;. (4) 


Equations (1) to (4) define the four transfer coefficients, 0p,,'/0U;’, etc., which can 
be calculated for a traced ray at each surface of the system. ‘The method of 
calculation depends upon relations deduced in the next section. ‘he transfer 
coefficients specify the effect of a dU’-change or a dp-change made at any surface 
on the path of the ray as it leaves the last surface of the system. ‘These particular 
quantities are chosen as the fundamental transfer coefficients because any real 
change made in the course of an actual design can be described in terms of either 


a single dU’-change or a single dp-change. 
§3. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS AT 
SUCCESSIVE SURFACES OF THE SYSTEM 


Denoting any two successive surfaces of the system by the subscripts 7 and J, 
we follow out the effect on the ray-path of a change dU,’ made at surface7. From 


Figure 1. 


figure 1 it is seen that, relative to the traced path, the ray will now meet surface J 
with an incidence-point displacement dp,= —D,'dU;'=D,dU;, and with an 


(4) | 
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inclination angle change dU;=dU;', where D,=—D,' is the distance between } | 
the two surfaces measured along the traced ray. Further, the change dU; alone }} 
would produce in turn a change dU,’ =(0U,’/0U;)dU,’ in the direction of the ray } 
after refraction at surface 7. Hence, the change dU,’ at surface z is equivalent in |} 
effect to the change dp, = D,dU,’, together with the change dU,’ =(0 U;'/dU,) dU;, 
at surface j. Expressing the resulting dp,’, dU,’ in terms of each of these }} 
equivalent changes, we have | 


sre aui Eien = sor us “ oy | 

= oa or au + aoe D, dU, oe | 
aie at ea 6 
and similarly, see “ es = He ze D,), gaa (6) 


Next we follow out the effect on the ray path of a small change of incidence | 
point, dp;, made at surface z. It is seen from figure 2 that relative to the traced 


Figure 2. 


path the ray will now leave surface z after refraction with a change in inclination | 
angle dU,’ =(0U;'/ep;) dp; and with an incidence-point displacement ; 
dp;’ = (0p; | 0p;) ap, 


the latter having the same effect as an equal displacement, dp,, at surface 7. 


| 


| 


changes dU;', dp,, leads to the relations 


Expressing the resulting dU;,,’, dp,’ in terms of dp; and the equivalent set of | 


dU; dU,’ 0U;’ 


0p; dU; Op; 
Op, 7 Op, OU; 
Op; OU;' Op; 


The four equations (5) to (8) permit the calculation of the transfer coefficients 
for surface 7 when those for surface 7 are known. At the last surface of the 
system it is obvious that the transfer coefficients have simple values, for 


Digs 
0U;,’ Sak 0, 


aU; 
aU, 


=i and 


OU,’ Op; 
Fo my le |b ad Ceres etera hh {| 
Op; Op; (7) 
OP; Op; 
ae eh. Wee 8 
Op; OP; (8) 
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while 0U;,'/0p,, and Op,’/0p, are calculated in the usual way (see M‘Aulay and 
Cruickshank (1945), equations (2) and (8)). The transfer coefficients for the 
surface (k — 1) may now be obtained by equations (5) to (8), and so the computa- 
tion may be continued surface by surface through the system until the first 
surface is reached. At each surface the computation involves four pairs of 
multiplications, there being a common factor in each pair, and four additions. 


§4. THE RAY TRACE AND THE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR 
THE INTERSECTION POINTS 
To investigate the spherical aberration of a system it is usual to trace three 
rays from an axial object point, the marginal, zonal and paraxial rays. These 
rays have intersection points with the principal axis in the final image space 
denoted respectively by M(L,,’, 0), Z(L,’, 0), and Px(/’, 0), their positions 
being specified by rectangular coordinates relative to the pole of the last surface. 
For each oblique pencil traced for the extra-axial aberrations, three rays are 
selected, denoted by the symbols a, pr and b in the Conrady notation. Associated 
with these rays are the points Ab(L/,, H/,,), the intersection of the rays a and 
b; Pr(Li,, H;,,), the point at which the principal ray cuts the plane through 
Ab at right angles to the axis; Prf(/’, Hj,,,), the point at which the principal ray 
strikes the plane through the paraxial focus at right angles to the axis. In 
addition, we shall be concerned with the ideal image point, Id(/’, Hj;), which 
| shows where the principal ray would cut the paraxial image plane if the paraxial 
| value of the magnification held throughout the field. If a change is made in the 
| path of any of these typical rays at any surface of the system, the associated inter- 
| section point or points in the image space will be displaced. We now develop 
transfer coefficients to specify such changes. 


The axial intersection points, M, Z and Px. We consider first the effect of 
the change, dU,’, on the position of the point M. Let us suppose that before 
the change is made in the ray path at surface z the marginal ray leaves the last 
surface of the system along the path PM, while after the change is made it follows 
‘the path P’M’ in figure 3. Relative to the traced ray PM, the displacement of 


Figure 3. 


| the emergence point is dp;,’=(0p,,//0U,')dU;, and the change in direction is 
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from M to Q, while the direction change dU,’ would, in addition, move it from | 
Qto M’. For differential changes we have, to first order, 
MQ=dp,’ cosec U,,,,, QM’'= —S),,,dU;,,/ cosec U;,,1 
where SS’, ;, denotes the distance PM. Hence we have, 
OLS OP x, ou. 
m d / — MM’ = k_ d / k t 
aU, U; (se aU; U, — S;,’ aU) aus) cosec U7. 
OL _ (OP, ,0U,, ; 
whence aU; (a — S; aU) iL cosec Ui ya beer (9) 
Similarly, the consideration of the effect of a change, dp;, leads to | 
Olin CPs 3 ,0U,,’ 
Op; Op; i Op; m 


It is convenient to introduce the symbol C as an abbreviation, its meaning being | 


cosee Ui. |) eee 


defined by 
} 0 ,0U 
CU) = (Be, ~ Sy'S7*), Be: (11) 
a au 
(p)) = (“pe Ss aa en (12) 


Quantities of this C-type enter characteristically into all expressions for the 
transfer coefficients for the intersection points, as we shall see presently. 
Actually, the C-quantity measures the rate of change of the intersection point! 
with the variable concerned along a direction at right angles to the traced ray. 
Where it is necessary to distinguish the C-quantities of different rays we do so| 
by writing the appropriate suffix, e.g. C(p;),,. Rewriting equations (9) and (10), | 


ae C(U;)scosec Ue. >) ee (13) 
= =C(p)) cosed Ue (14) 


Corresponding expressions follow for the transfer coefficients for the zonal and/| 
paraxial intersection points Z and Px. | 


The intersection point Ab. For this point there are changes in two coordinates |} 


Figure 4. 


to be considered. We begin by considering the effect of the change, dU’,, made} 


in the path of the ray a at surface 7, In figure 4, P Ab and R Ab represent the} 
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emergent traced paths of the rays a and b before any change is made. As 
a result of the change, dUj,, the ray a will now leave the last surface of the 
system along a new path P’Ab’, the point Ab’ being the new position of the 
intersection point. Relative to the emergent traced path, the new ray has an 
incidence-point displacement, dp,’ = (0p;'/0U;'), . dUj,, and a direction change, 
aU;,’ = (0U;,/0U,'), . dU.,. For small changes we have, to first order, 


Ab Ab’ = AbQ+QAb’ = (dp,'— S,,dU,’) cosec (U,! — Uy’) 


Resolving this displacement along directions parallel to and perpendicular to the 
principal axis, and differentiating with respect to Uj;, we obtain 


Olay _ (Pe Se ae ) cosec (U,’ — U,’);, cos U5, 


may | Natee ra 
ee (ld) eCOSE CI aa \) COStU 77 mn mee gee (15) 
and = ee (Ue COseG (Us =U.) sin: Uae nnn | ane (16) 
ai 


Similarly, a change, dp,;, made in the path of ray a at surface 7 will lead to the 
expressions 


Moyo 


op C(p,); cosec (Uy = U;), cos Ug. ae (17) 
| ae == C(p,), cosec(U,’—U,), sin. Us, eae (18) 


‘Turning now to the effects of changes dU;,, dp,;, made in the path of the ray 6 
at surface 2, we can write down the final expressions for the transfer coefficients 
by inspection, a glance at figure 4 being sufficient to confirm the change of sign 
which occurs. ‘Thus we have, 


Olan = — C(U;'), cosec (U,' — U,’);, cos Ugx, 5 eee als 5 (19) 
0U;; 

Tab C(U;’), cosec (Ug’ — Uy’), sin Un, eee (20) 
0U;; 

OED ae C(pi)p cosec(U,’— Uy"), C08 Ung, vets (21) 
OP yi 

OH ay = C(p,),cosec(U,'— Gay sit Ue ams ek alee neps (22) 
OP wi 


The intersection points Pr, Prf. In figure 5, the traced path of the principal 
‘ay after leaving the last surface of the system is represented by R Pr, and the 
ices onding path after a change dU;’ has been made at surface z is represented 
os R’ Pr’ Relative to the traced path, the new emergent ray ie an 
ncidence-point displacement, dp x = (0p, /0U;)dU;, and a direction c si 
1U,,/ =(0U;,//0U,;)dU;. Following the general lines of the previous cases, we have 
| ne 5 ; / 4 / a 

; Pr Pr’ = PrQ+Q Pr’ = (dp; — Spry @U yz’) sec Unrns 
‘rom which it follows that 

dU; dU; CU on 
SOU a sce Uy 8 eens (23) 
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The corresponding expression for small dp-changes will be 
oH, 


Op; = C(Pi)pr sec Open seeeee (24) 


Figure 5. 


The transfer coefficients for the point Prf with respect to the fee dU;;, ap, | 
made in the principal ray at surface z will obviously be, 


OH. ; | 
au" = C(U; ‘org SEC ie I) Sry, Se Se Reece (25) 
et =C(Pilprg8€C Upree ne ee (26) 


§5. THE INTERSECTION-POINT TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR : 
CHANGES OF CURVATURE, REFRACTIVE-INDEX 
AND AXIAL SEPARATION 


In the actual process of completing a design, the variables at the disposal olf 
the designer are curvature, refractive index and the axial separation of successi 
surfaces. We now develop transfer coefficients for changes in these quantitiey 


Change of surface curvature. Suppose that a small curvature change, de,, if 
made at surfacez of the system. ‘T’o first order this leaves unchanged the incidencff 
points of rays which strike the surface, and the total effect for any ray whose pa 4 
has been traced through the original system is that after refraction the path dl 
the ray will now be inclined to the traced path at an angle dU,’ = (dU; /dc c;) da} 
Using the relations developed in the previous section, we can write down the ne} 
transfer coefficients at once. 

For an axial ray, taking the marginal ray as typical, we have 

eS ae = Be U \m cosec U’, . | 


mk i 


= C(C;)m cosec U;n x. 
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For the intersection point Ab it follows that since the a and b rays are affected 
oy different amounts, 


OL; 
ae de; = diy = (dLign)a + (€Lin)y 
_ Oli, 0Ui,; OLi, OU;, 
= 0U,,; ’ 0c; eG a OU; ; nea 
vhich on combination with (15) and (19) gives 
OL, , , , 
sis = [C(c), cos Uy,,— C(G), cos U7, cosec(U, — U,),,, 2.4 . (28) 
while the corresponding expression for 0H/,,/dc; is 
oe = —(C(¢), sin U,,,—C(G), sin UZ, | cosec (U7 Us ye ena es (29) 


| We note that the positions of the intersection points Pr, Prf will be affected 
yoth by the change in the path of the principal ray and by the shift along the 
jixis of the plane through Ab or the plane through Px. Thus, for a small change 
\Ic;, we have . 


Ga, ae. 


dH, = BU’ Oe, C; Ae dc; tan U),,n5 
vhence = = wre oe — = tan U).x 
= Ol) SCC! U ype oe CANE es te) Hy ts (30) 
while the corresponding expression for the point Prf is 
oe = Cle prz 80 Usp, — ANU ip Maen tan (31) 


| Throughout these equations we have used the quantity C(c,) with the meaning 
ilefined by 
C(c) = C( Hee noe (32) 


There remains only the ideal image point to consider. For an infinitely distant 
|pbject point, for example, we have 
| id 7 ae tan (Ole. ae. (y/uy’) tan Opes 


if OH’ , Ou , Ou, 
whence ace = (y/u;,”) tan Unraar Foe Ae orl ee ie (33) 


The differential coefficients in (33) are those normally calculated for the 
»araxial ray, so that the point Id fits conveniently into the general scheme. 
Changes in refractive index. If the relative refractive index, n=N/N’, is 
hanged by an amount dn, at surface 7, the ray after refraction at this surface will 
indergo a direction change dU;’ = (0U;'/0n;) dn;, relative to the traced ray path. 
The transfer coefficients for the intersection points with respect to n-changes may 
‘-herefore be written down from the corresponding expressions for the curvature 
24-2 
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coefficients by replacing c everywhere by n. ‘The C-quantity involved, C(n; ) 
given by 


Changes 1 in axial separation. ‘The axial separation between the surfaces (7— Ii} 
and 7 is specified by d;. This quantity is essentially negative according to ou 
sign convention, but it is more convenient than d,_, on account of the form qj} 
the final equations. In order to change the separation by an amount od; 
move the surface 7 and all succeeding surfaces through 6d; Any ray inciden 
on the surface 7 will meet the surface at a new incidence point after the chang¢ 


lm Thus if the dotted arc in figure 6 represents the new position of the surface, thi 

r 

me" 

TT 

AN 

f as 

iy 

im Figure 6. 
traced ray now meets the surface at a new incidence point given relative to thy 

iis thn original by dp; = sin U; 6d,;.__ Hence the effect of a change in axial separation mai 
be described in terms of incidence-point changes only. It follows that bi 
expressions for the transfer coefficients for the intersection points with respect t] 
d-changes can be obtained from those for the curvature changes by writing | 

"ie everywhere in place of c. ‘The C-quantity which occurs in these expressions i 

| f = C(p) sin U 35) | 

C(d;) = C(bi)aq (p>) sin Up. eee (35) jj 
11) am 
4 en | 


§6. GLASS CHANGE FOR A COMPONENT OF A LENS SYSTEM 


p| pant I | 


In treating the refractive index as one of the variables of the system we hav 

it derived transfer coefficients which measure the aberration changes per un 
change of the relative refractive index at each surface. In practice, a change 0 

glass affects the complete component and thus involves two surfaces. It il 

necessary to develop a transfer coefficient which takes account of the complet} 


change. 
Let us denote the successive components of the system by subscripts a, 
.h..., using subscript h for the general component. It will be sufficient t 


denote the first and second surfaces of this general component by subscripts 
and 2. ‘The refractive index of the component is N,,, while the refractive indice 
of the media preceding and following the component will be denoted by N, 
and N,,,,. If the glass of the component is now changed, its new index bein; 
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»+dN,, the change in the value of at the first surface is 


CaN Nie 
adi = aN, (= N, =) dN, = oe GING meee ay, ott Wie (36) 
hile the change at the second surface is 
LN: 
dny = aw (yes)aM = AN,/Np.4: Ob Ds. oc (37) 


The monochromatic aberrations. Excluding the chromatic aberrations Lch’ 
id T'ch’, which are treated separately, we can now write down the change in 


ly aberration due to the glass change dN, Taking spherical aberration as 
pical, we have 


POL A: OLA’ OLA’ 
CLA Seton = ms an, 
hich, on combination with (36) and (37), gives 
OLA’ OLA’ A 9AM a 
ON, Otte IN OT Ne 


ith corresponding expressions for the other aberrations. 


Se ES 


The chromatic aberrations. It is usual to adjust the longitudinal chromatic 
serration to zero for some zone of the system, often the 0-707 zone. Suppose 
at the system is to be achromatized for two colours r and v. We write down 
pressions for the final intersection lengths of rays of these colours, incident at 
e selected zone, in terms of the intersection length of a traced ray of an inter- 
te colour d. Using first-order terms only, we have, 


jb = iby ts ee 
| 
sum extending over all fs components of me system. Similarly, 


maa —Na)a + aN, (Ne—Nalo + +++ +s 


Dee £ (Ny—Na)a + ee Smt (No~ Nao + 


/ / aL, d a 
ence Ef Ly =~ oy (No —Nr)a — 5 aw, (Ne SNe )p eee) 
ee a 
at is, Lech’ = move PT Ol Pie eagle cas 2 (39) 


ere P,, is the partial dispersion (V,—JN,),. If we change some of the glasses 
tthe system so that the glass constants are altered by small amounts, we have, 
first order, 


OLg 
‘= — CN EP eS OR eee 40 
| dLch x aN, te (40) 
iich means that the appropriate transfer coefficients for Lch’ are of the type 
EUS ea AMT i gee Rela mee (41) 
OP, ON, 


a similar manner we can deduce a corresponding expression for the transverse 
romatic aberration and appropriate transfer coefficients. A measure of the 
| 3 ee ; ; : ; 

nsverse chromatic aberration is provided by H)j,,,—H),», the intersection 


pM | 


sat 
ye 


| tienes F 


- accuracy is fairly high. As an example, the chromatic aberrations of a photo 
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points concerned being those in which the principal rays for colours r and v cut] 
a fixed plane perpendicular to the axis, which is either the paraxial image plang 
or the plane through Ab. Using the coefficients for the traced principal ray off 
intermediate colour d, we have | 


= Hyg + (Geet) (Ny Nada + (FEE) (Ne-Nat ---r f 


H’ 


pre 


tere Lhesubscripty Ll indicates that the} 
plane in which the intersection points occur remains fixed. Hence we have 


with a corresponding expression for H; 


H' ~ = lg ee _ (CH pra (N, —Nz)a re oe i —N,)5 - se net | | 
p ON, Jy oN 
. Aang OD ra 42 
that is, Tch' =—X (Se iL Py a eee (42) 
oTch’ Bates OF ira 43) t 
whence, also, ap, = ( aN, ) won pO” i ee eer (43) | 


The expression for (Fe) follows fairly obviously from (30), (34), and (38)) 
L \ 


nr 
Equations (39) and (42) are of great value in practical designing. They provide 
a very rapid guide to glass changes which will improve the achromatism of thef: 
system, and permit an analysis of the distribution of the intersection lengths oj 
rays of different colours without the labour of separate tracings. ‘The order of 


graphic lens of six components was calculated by (39) and (42), and checked by 
tracing, giving the following values: | 


Chie Ich Tch’ 
From eqns. (39), (42) 0-429 0-393 0:00516 
From trace 0-440 0-387 0:0059 


the differences being insignificant when the uncertainty of the last figure in thd}, 
five-figure trace is considered. 


§7. THE TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR SMALL CHANGES OF THH| 
DIAPHRAGM POSITION 


If the procedure developed for the alteration of the axial separation of suc} 
cessive surfaces is applied at the first surface of the system, there is no alteratior} 
in the spacings of the surfaces of the system. It remains, then, to interpret thd} 
meaning of the values of the transfer coefficients for d-changes which are obtained] 
by the formal application of our equations at the first surface. Thinking of thd 
incident traced rays in the space to the left of the first surface as fixed, a shift o 
the first surface will result in incidence-point changes for all rays except those 
incident parallel to the principal axis. In particular, the original principal ray} 
of an oblique pencil will strike the first surface at a new incidence point, and will} 
no longer pass through the centre of the diaphragm, but will intersect the principa: 
axis at some neighbouring point. If the diaphragm is shifted so that its central 
coincides with this point, the ray in its new course will be a principal ray for thid] 


} 


1 
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1ew diaphragm position. The surface shift, made in the manner considered, is 
herefore equivalent to a change in the position of the diaphragm. The transfer 
oefficients associated with the surface shift must therefore give information as 
0 the effect of the shift of the diaphragm on the aberrations. 

Suppose that the diaphragm is placed between the surfaces 7 and (+1) of the 
ystem, its axial distance from the pole of the first surface beings. ale 
rincipal ray in a pencil of the original trace is aimed at the centre of the entrance 
pupil, O, distant L,, from the pole of the first surface, and passes through O’, the 
entre of the diaphragm. If the point O is shifted a distance dL,,, the point O’ 
vill be displaced through dL;,,. and the ratio of these two displacements is the 
ongitudinal magnification. As an approximation let us assume that the longi- 
udinal magnification is equal to the square of the lateral magnification, as in 
varaxial theory, and we may write 

Cs 2 — Sim Ur 

LD Be sine Uae 
\ shift of the first surface, carried out in the manner prescribed, is equivalent to 
n equal shift of the entrance pupil. Hence, for any aberration A, 


OAMROANC LL  aOA Sine 7 
OL aed), OLS Cdnsite Um 

‘iving a series of transfer coefficients for small displacements of the diaphragm. 
Another useful feature incidental to the transfer coefficients of the principal 
ay at the first surface of the system is that the ¢-focus is readily available from 
hem, thus eliminating the necessity of a trace for close tangential rays. If a 
mall dp-change is made for the principal ray at the first surface, the resulting 
p, and dU,’ specify the emergence point and direction of a ray close to the 
rincipal ray as it leaves the last surface of the system. It is immediately obvious 


1at the intersection of this ray with the principal ray gives the t-focus, that is, 


1 _ OP [Op 45 
ty = aU, Op, ahevaisite © ( a) 
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A SYSTEM OF TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS FOR 1 
USE .IN— THE DESIGN OREN: SYSTEMS : | 
Il. A SECOND-ORDER CORRECTION TERM | 


By F. D. CRUICKSHANK, 
University of Tasmania 
MS. received 25 Fanuary 1944; in revised form 26 February 1945 


ABSTRACT. Expressions are derived for a second-order correction term for the 
differential transfer coefficients developed in Part I. Need for the correction term arises 
on account of the neglect of the effect of the small change in the direction of the emergent 


ray during the calculation of the transfer coefficients for the intersection points in the final | 


image-space. The correction term is used when the effects of changes in the system 
beyond differential size are required with increased accuracy. For single changes of this 
kind in a system, the correction term frequently improves the accuracy from the order of 


7 to 10 per cent to less than one per cent. ‘The necessary modifications are given for the |]/ 


case in which a series of changes are made simultaneously within the system. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 
N the account of the transfer coefficients given in Part I we have considered 
| only terms of first order, a procedure which is adequate for general designing 
needs as long as small changes only are made in the system. In the course 


of correcting a system it 1s frequently necessary to make curvature changes of the |] 


order of 0:001 mm.-1, and thickness changes of the order of one millimetre. 
When such changes are made, especially in systems of large aperture, it is found 
that the shifts of the various intersection points in the final image space as predicted 
by the transfer coefficients may be in error by as much as twelve per cent. 
There is one second-order term associated with the final stage of the calculation 
of the transfer coefficients, the use of which will improve considerably the order 
of accuracy of such changes. It arises from the neglect of the effect of the small 
change, dU;,’, in the final direction of the emergent ray, on the computation of 
the transfer coefficients for the intersection points from the corresponding 
C-quantities. It would seem that the wider problem of second-order terms 
affecting the fundamental transfer coefficients is such that the amount of com- 
putation involved is incommensurate with the results obtained therefrom. 


§2. THE CORRECTION TERM FOR SINGLE CHANGES 
MADE WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


In figure 7 we represent by R,M a traced ray in the final image space which — 
intersects the optical axis of the system at M. As a result of a change made 
within the system, let us say a curvature change, dc, at surface 7, the emergent 
ray now follows the path R,M’. The lines MP and MQ are drawn perpendicular 
to R,M and R,M’ respectively. Then 

MP=dp,’ —S;,/dU;' =C(c)de;, 
MQ=MP cos dU,,, 
MM’‘= MQ cosec (U;,’ + dU;,’) 
= C(c;)de; cos dU;,’ | cosec U;, + con 


BU U;,')dU,, i 
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{t would be most unusual for dU;,’ to be greater than about 2°, so that we may 

safely put its cosine =1. Writing MM’=68L,', we have 

OL,’ = C(c;)de; cosec U;,'(1—cot U,’dU,’) hae (46) 
0U,, 


= C(¢;) cosec U,,' de; — C(c;) cosec U,’ cot U,,’ ace (deyts eee (47) 


Che first term on the right-hand side of (47) is the first-order term which we have 


Figure 7. 


ised all along, while the second term now appears as a correction to be added to 
t. We write this correction term as A‘(c,)(dc;)?, where 


, ,0U : 
X'(¢;) = — C(c;) cosec U;,’ cot U;, ae SO ee (48) 
i 
In the next place we consider the intersection of a ray in the final image space 
vith a fixed plane at right angles to the optical axis. Proceeding in a manner 
imilar to the foregoing, it is easily seen that the change in the H’-coordinate of 


he intersection point is given by 
dH,’ = C(c,)de; cos dU;,’ sec (U;, + dU;,’) 
=O(cjdc, see Uy (Weetam Uy dU, ye a oe (49) 
,0U;, 

= C(c;) sec U;,’ de; + C(c;) sec U;,' tan Uj, aes (dc.)o. teen (50) 
“he first term on the right-hand side of (50) is the usual first-order term, while 
he second is the correction term to be applied where greater accuracy is desired. 
Vriting this in the form v’(c;)(dc,), we have 


0U,,’ 
v'(¢;) = C(c) sec U;,’ tan Oy dio |)! Ge (51) 


There remains one further important case to consider, that in which the ray 
itersects a plane at right angles to the axis of the system, the plane being no 
mger fixed, but changing its position when an alteration is made within the 
ystem. Having in mind the use to be made in subsequent work of intersections 


ea 


| 
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| 
| 
of rays with the paraxial image plane, we will consider this case in detail. By | 
analogy with equation (31), Part I, it follows that for any ray intersecting the | 
paraxial image-plane } 


/ “4 | 
oe = O(C))cec, 070 a tan U,’. | 
Extending this expression to take account of the effect of the change in U;,’, it 1s |} 
fairly obvious that for the change in the H’-coordinate of the intersection point | 
resulting from the curvature change, de;, we shall have 


SH,’ =C(c,)de, sec (U;’ + dU,’) 
ee E de,+ (cide) |tan (Uy) +dU,), <.++0- (52) 


0 
where Aj/(c;) is the A’ correction term for the paraxial ray, which, by analogy with | 
(48), is seen to be 
Ol, 1 Ou,’ 
OC; Uy OC; 


Ao (4) = - 


Developing the terms of equation (52), we obtain 
dH,’ = C(c«)de; sec U,’ (1+ tan U;,'dU,’) | 


= E des (e(des) | tan U,’(1+cosec U;,’ sec U;,’ dU;’) 


Multiplying out the bracketed expressions and neglecting the third-order term 
which occurs, we obtain 

dH,’ = first-order terms + [v’(c;) + y'(c;) + p’(G)](de,)” 
where we have written 


/ ee dl;,’ , , , 0U,, 
| y'(¢)= a tan U,’ cosec U;,’ sec U;, Bg, ee (55) 
ang p’(¢i) = —Ag'(q) tan U;’ 
dl;,’ 1 du;,’ 
= is pel ERS Bete 56 
Oc; tan U;, Uy,’ Oc; ( ) 


We may now write the correction term which is to be applied for intersection 
points in the paraxial image-plane as ,u’(c,) (de;)?, where 


EG) +Y(G)+P UG) see (57) 

In spite of the apparent complexity of these expressions, they are computed very 
easily on account of the fact that portions of each term have already been evaluated 
at an earlier stage in the general computation. Some examples taken at random 
from a computation are set out below, the system being an f/1-5 camera lens of 
focal length 106-5 mm. comprising ten surfaces. These examples will afford 
some idea of the effect of the use of the correction terms for single changes made 
within the system. 

Example 1. ‘The extreme marginal ray of the axial pencil of this lens had the 
following coefficients for curvature changes at the first surface: 


—E = —9913-0, N'(c:) = 878530. 


On making a change of curvature at the first surface of amount 0-001 mm}, 
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the radius thereby changing from +72-84 mm. to +67-:89 mm., the following 
results are obtained: 


Expected change in L;’ using first-order coefficient = — 9-913 mm. 
Expected change corrected by second-order term = —9-034 mm. 
Change as calculated by trace = — 8-838 mm. 


The use of the correction term in this case reduces the error of the predicted 
change from 12-16 per cent to 2-22 per cent. 


Example 2. A paraxial ray traced through the same lens had the following 
coefhicients at the first surface : 


Gly. 
0c, 


For the same change in curvature at the first surface we find: 


= = 7447:2, Ao'(c,) = 446350. 


Expected change in J,’ by first-order coefficient = —7-447 mm. 
Expected change, corrected = —7:001 mm. 
Change as given by trace = —7-031 mm. 


In this case the use of the correction term reduces the error of the predicted change 
from 6-35 per cent to 0-43 per cent. 
Example 3. ‘The principal ray of an oblique pencil incident on the same 
system at an angle of 17° to the principal axis had the following coefficients : 
0H,’ 
Cy 
For the same curvature change made at the first surface of the system we have: 


= 1764-8, iG) 1 7550. 


Expected change in H,,’ by first-order coefficient =1:765 mm. 
Expected change, corrected = 1-647 min. 
Change as calculated by trace = 1°637. tin. 


The error in the prediction is thus reduced from 7-82 to 0-61 per cent. 
§3. THE CORRECTION TERM FOR SEVERAL SIMULTANEOUS 
CHANGES 


In the course of an actual design it is usual to make several changes in the 
system at the same time and then to check the result either in full or in part by a 
new trace of the system. If the changes are such that a considerable alteration 
has been made in the positions of the intersection points, it will generally be 
desirable to use the dU,’ correction term to improve the accuracy of the expected 
changes. In order to do this we must alter the form of the expressions for these 
correction terms. In applying the first-order theory to several changes made 
‘simultaneously, we treat the change in position of an intersection point as a total 
differential. Thus, suppose that changes are made in the curvatures of surfaces 


i,j, ... 7, then for an intersection point on the principal axis 
OL, OL,’ OL,’ 
‘= —* de,+ = de, x d 
dL, aE dc;+ ea Oop aes at aE Cp 
Th OD yc ,0U;, : 
-3 ($e — S, =) cosec U;,' de; 


= (Xdp;,’ a S;,/udU;,’) COSeC Wie ence (58) 


ti 
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The summation of the effects of the several differential changes is to be made, 
therefore, at the last surface of the system, so that the ray under consideration 
will emerge from the last surface with an incidence-point displacement, LXdp;,’, 
and a direction change, LdU,’, relative to the original traced path. For changes 
that are not differential in size we still obtain a useful tool for design by assuming 
that the summation property holds, and the order of accuracy can be improved 
by applying the correction term. ‘The value of the small angle-change, dU;,’, 
for which the correction is made, is of course the sum of the various dU;,’ due to 
the several changes. The correction terms must therefore be written as factors 
which multiply the resultant angle change, XdU,,’, and not as factors multiplying 
(dc,)?, etc., as in the previous section. Anticipating the neéds of subsequent 
methods, we consider the two main cases, the intersection point of the paraxial 
ray with the principal axis and the intersection point of any ray with the paraxial 
image-plane. 
In the former case it is easily seen that by analogy with equation (46) 


Syhe =3o Hees 
al,’ al, 
= ESE de (sil 4 a , de,) (Say) ee (59) 


Hence the correction term to be applied for the paraxial intersection point is 
(XAQ(¢;)de;)(Xdu;,,’), where 


ee al 
MG) =e ee (60) 
and 
FeO LA 
Las Be te i oan ae eee (61) 


In the case of the intersection of any ray with the paraxial image-plane we 
have by analogy with equation (52) 


8H,’ =[2C(c,) ae] sec (U,;,'+ 2dU;,,’) 
-[25 <* de; + XA,(¢;) de; “du, | tan (U;,’ + 2dU;,,’) 


= | C(«) sec U,’ — Ola. tan us| de; 


0c; 
+ ZC(¢;) sec U,,’ de; tan U;,’ . XdU,;, 
dl,” = 
>> ae tan U,,’ dc; cosec U,,’ sec U;’ . UdU, 
r 


al,’ i 1 ; 
+2 ae U, Ces . Lduy, 


= first-order term + Xv(c,)dc, . UdU;,' 

+ Ly(¢,)dc; . UdU;,' + Up(c;)de; . Udu,’, 
where; sO rg a ee (62) 
v(c;)= C(e,) sec U;,’ tan U,’, 


y 


al 
y(¢;) = — ee tan U;,/isecxUy CcosecuW) 7 quate eee (64) 
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tay (65) 


Fue ee ee eis fettevarie 


C; Uy, 


Combining the first two of these terms by writing 


mMe)=H(C)+ ye), anne (66) 
the correction term becomes 


Un(c,\de;. UdU;,’ + Dp(c;)de; . Uduy’. 


It will have been noted that the quantities corresponding to v(c;), y(¢;), p(¢;) and 
X(c;) used in the first section are distinguished from those of the present section 
by the addition of a dash. ‘This serves to remind the computor that they relate 
to single changes only. It is to be stressed that the correction term for a series 
of changes is only of use when there is a considerable change of the intersection 
points in the image space. During the correction of a design it is not unusual 
to make up to eight or ten changes, the total result of which may be to displace 
the intersection points in general through quite small distances, although the 
small relative shifts of these points may alter the aberrations considerably. 
However, when the result of the series of changes shifts the intersection points 
through distances of the order of 10°% of the focal length of the system, the effect 
of the correction term is worth while. 

We have not considered the correction terms for changes of thickness or 
refractive index, as these may be written down by analogy with the curvature 
expressions, . 


Fa 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Measurement of Colour, by W. D. Wricut. Pp. viit+223. (London: 
Adam Hilger, Ltd., 1944.) 30s. 


The main theme of this book is the trichromatic system of specifying colours, and 
the exposition of the principal facts and formulae of the system occupies about one-fifth 
of the whole. The emission, reflection and transmission of radiation and the. response 
of the eye to light are dealt with in introductory chapters. The rest of the book is devoted 
to the practical methods of colorimetry and spectrophotometry, both visual and photo- 
electric, and to applications of colour measurement in industry, agriculture, medicine, etc. 

Dr. Wright writes with authority in this field, and of the soundness of the treatment 
it need only be said that it is as expected. Great pains are taken to make the subject 


intelligible to those who are not familiar with linear transformation theory, projective and | 
differential geometry, and the basic ideas are well illustrated by analogies and coloured — 
-diagrams. The result is an excellent elementary presentation of trichromatic colorimetry. ] 
Of the few points which may be criticized, the’first is the author’s discussion of the use | 
of the visibility curve in fixing the distribution coefficients of the colorimetric observer. | 
This was an expedient imposed by the fact that in neither of the fundamental determina- | 
tions of the mixture data were measurements made of the energy in the spectrum. | 


Wright’s treatment here is a little confusing, as he links this unfortunate gap in our 
knowledge with the difficulty of designing a colorimeter incorporating the reference stimuli 
as instrumental stimuli. But had such a colorimeter been used and no energy measure- 
ments made, the visibility curve would still have been required, and conversely with the 
energy measurements made, the visibility curve could have been dispensed with, whatever 
the instrument stimuli. While variations of the colour matches of different observers 
are stressed in several places, no indication of their magnitude is given. A plot of the 
mixture curves through the spectrum for a group of observers and Wright’s diagram 
showing how differences in retinal pigmentation scatter the ‘“‘ white points”? in a 
chromaticity chart based on spectral primaries might have been included with advantage. 
In the chapter on colour atlases a brief explanation of the Oswald system, similar to the 
excellent summary of the Munsell system, would have been welcome. 

Admirable features are the concise explanation of the principles underlying the many 
measuring instruments used in colour work, and the clear statement in simple language 
of colour problems in the dyeing and paint industries, in colour reproduction and in photo- 
elasticity. ‘The book should be of particular value to those newly entering this field of 
work, while all concerned with colour questions will find it interesting reading. It is a 
pity the price is so high. W.S.S. 


Tables of Elementary Functions, by F.Empr. Pp.xii+181. (Leipzig: Teubner, |] 


1940; photographic reprint published under licence by J. W. Edwards, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A., 1945.) $3.20. 


Most physicists will be familiar with ‘‘ Jahnke und Emde” ; many will remember 
that the third (1938) edition omitted the material of the first 76 pages of the second (1933) 
edition, and that an extended set of tables of the “‘ elementary ”’ functions was promised. 
The volume appeared in Germany in 1940, and this reprint makes it generally available. 


We have the familiar mixture of letterpress and formulae, numerical tables and | 


diagrams. ‘The above-mentioned material has all been incorporated, but a larger page 
has been used, and all the numerical tables have been reset, using the “‘ heads and tails ” 
numerals, which make them so much easier to read. Four-figure accuracy is standard 
and the tabular intervals are generally so chosen that it is attainable by linear interpolation 
(for which a slide-rule is advocated). Divided differences are given, and in some ranges | 


where linear interpolation is not adequate they are printed in italics. Text and legends 


are in both German and English. 
Space permits the mention of only the more important additions. We have x? and 1/x, 
2 


x® and 1/x?, and square and cube roots, in the section on powers. 100 multiples of. 
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M(=logie), 1/M, 7/2 and 2/m are given to six decimals, and 10 multiples to 16 decimals. 
A factor table includes all composite odd numbers less than 10,000 not divisible Dyaseoi.5: 
There is a section, with numerical tables, on quadratic equations—in which a diagram 
similar to figure 11 for the cubic might with advantage have been included—and a long 
account of the quartic, with diagrams but no significant numerical material. 

Probably the most important addition is the set of tables of circular, exponential, and 
hyperbolic functions. Sine, cosine, tangent and cotangent are given for angles in degrees. 
A. comprehensive set of tables of the direct and inverse functions, in natural (radian) 
measure, is given. ‘There is also a set of tables of the direct functions in terms of the 
quadrant as a unit, 1.e., the circular, exponential and hyperbolic functions of the argument 
mx/2, ‘There are also tables of a few functions such as 1—cos x, coshx—1, 2 sin x, 
4/2 COS x. 

Some special functions such as e~®*, coth x—1/x, tan (x +/2)/x+/7 (pertinent to skin 
effect), and some Chebyshev polynomials, are included. A section near the end gives the 
coefficients in powers and roots of polynomials (truncated series). There is also a very 
useful few pages of advice on computing, and a bibliography. 

The book will be of great use to that body of engineers and physicists who have 
frequent dealings with the “‘ elementary ”’ functions, but only rarely need the ‘‘ higher ”’ 
ones. "The compiler of such a book is obviously dependent, in the main, upon extant 
computations, so that scrappiness and unevenness are inevitable. Much of the apparent 
disorder of the arrangement is due to the idiosyncrasies of the individual functions tabulated. 
The important thing is that the information is in the book, and that with the help of a 
detailed list of contents and a comprehensive index it is not difficult to find. W.G.B. 


The Velocity of Light, by N. Ernest Dorsey. Pp. 110. (Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Soc. vol. xxiv, part 1, 1944.) $2.25. 


ii a list of physical quantities were made in the order of the time and attention devoted 
- to their measurement, most physicists would place the velocity of light very high in that 
list. It will come as something of a shock to learn that many of these “‘ standard ”’ investi- 
gations leave a great deal to be desired in view of the accuracy claimed. 

The author examines, in detail, the investigations, using the toothed wheel (Fizeau, 
Cornu, Perrotin-Prim), the rotating mirror (Foucault, Newcomb, Michelson, Michelson- 
Pearse-Pearson) and the Kerr-cell methods (Karolus-Mittelstaedt, Anderson, Hiittel). 
Particular care is devoted to the consideration of possible systematic errors, to the evidence 
of a search for systematic errors on the part of the investigators, and to the standard of 
the reporting of all relevant data. The author’s conclusions are summarized in the 
following table, taken from the paper. 


Summary of values for the velocity of light in a vacuum 
(unit of VY=1 megameter/second in vacuum) 


Observer and date Range for VY Centre V Remarks 
Cornu 1872 296-5-300°5 298°5 Preliminary 
Cornu 1876 299-3-300°5 299°9 Uncertain 
Perrotin and Prim 1908 299-301 300 Systematic error 
Newcomb 1880-82 299-71-299 86 299-78 Systematic error 
Michelson 1878 297-304 300 Preliminary 
Michelson 1879 299 -7-300:1 299-9 Systematic error 
Michelson 1882 299-6-300-1 299-85 Systematic error 
Michelson 1924 299-73-299-87 299-80 Report deficient 
Michelson 1927 299-77,-299:81, 299-79, Report deficient 


Michelson, Pearse, Pearson 1935 —-299-76,-299-78, 299:77, Little study of apparatus 
Karolus and Mittelstaedt 1929 299-75,-299:79, 299:77, Apparatus studied 
Anderson 1937 299-75,-299:78, 299-77, Apparatus studied 
Anderson 1941 299-76,-299:79, 299-77, Apparatus studied 
Htittel 1940 299:-75,-299°77, 299:76, Apparatus studied 


= 
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The last five of these determinations are alone considered to have other than historical) 
interest. 'The best value for the velocity of light is given as 299,77, km. /sec. in a vacuum, , 
with a dubiety of -£10 km./sec. The possibility of a secular variation in the velocity of } 
light is dealt with briefly, with the conclusion that the data give no indication of any, 
variation. 

The report forms a valuable study in critical examination ; it also contains a statement: 
of the standard to which an accurate experimental investigation and its reporting ought: 
to conform, which should be read once a year by every physicist for the good of his soul. | 

M. B. 


School Physics, Part Il, by T. M. Yarwoop. Pp. x+438. (London:| 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1945.) 7s. 6d. net. 


To appraise the value of this School Physics, Part II, it is necessary to study it con- | 
currently with Part I, since both books cover the same ground and form, as stated in the. 
preface, ‘‘ a four-year concentric school course in Physics whereby a certain amount of | 
work in all branches of Physics is done in each year”’. Thus the Section headings, with. 
the exception of an additional one on Molecular Forces in Part II, are identical for both | 
volumes. ‘The author is concerned to apply physical principles to everyday life, and | 
he includes numerous references to modern appliances. Especially is he anxious to 
encourage the future citizen to become more air-minded. The book makes interesting 
reading with its good and simple diagrams and its generally clear explanations of working 
principles. It is carefully produced, though the reader of p. 259 might conclude that the 
overtones of most vibrating systems, including bells, were harmonic. 

The subject-matter includes those portions of physics which may best be studied at. 
school by the average pupil, so that this publication, ata time when school, scholarship 
and university syllabuses are in the melting pot, is very welcome. For effective teaching, 
the book would need to be supplemented by a historical and biographical background. 

M. D. W. 


Sechsstellige trigonometrisché Tafeln, by H. BRANDENBURG. Pp. xxiv +304\ff 
(Leipzig: Lorentz, 1932; photographic reprint published under licence by |j 
I, W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A., 1945.) $5.00. | 


This is a reprint of a well-known table. It gives the sine, tangent, cotangent and || 
cosine, for angles in a quadrant at interval 10 seconds, to six decimals (except for tangent || 
and cotangent for a few degrees), with differences and proportional parts (pp. 30-299). |} 
Preliminary tables give the cotangent, for every second up to 3°, to at least seven figures || 
(pp. 2-24), and sines and tangents, at interval 10 seconds up to 1°, to seven decimals || 
(pp. 26-28). At the end are given the values of n!, 1/n!, (7/2)" and (2/2)"/n! for n=0(1)20 |} 
(p. 300), tables for converting sidereal into mean solar time and vice versa (pp. 302-3), | 
and for converting angles into time (p. 304). | 

The preface is given in seven languages. 

Some errata (supplied by Dr. L. J. Comrie) are printed on p. iv. W.G.B. 


CORRIGENDA 


Page 231. The legend “ Colours of sunlight and daylight’? appearing under figure 5. 
should be transferred to p. 235, under figure 9. | 


Page 233, The point in figure 7 marked “ SB(2) 20% Tm 24:1” should be marked 
** SB(2) 20°c, Vm 24512" | 
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